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HISTORY 


JUNE, 1942 


NAVAL HISTORY IN PUBLIC EDUCATION ! 


Tue object of this talk is to impress what, according to my 
beliefs, is the practical need for a wider dissemination of know- 
ledge throughout not only this country, but also the whole 
Empire, of the part that naval—perhaps I should say, mari- 
time—affairs have played in our national life. We are citizens 
of an island that has expanded into an oversea empire of islands, 
and, throughout the whole course of that expansion and its 
consolidation, that which Mr. Williamson has called “‘ the Ocean 
Interest ’’ has played a part of outstanding importance. It has 
profoundly affected our foreign policy; it was an influence in 
the development of our colonial policy; it has more than once 
been the ultimate determinant of the question of whether we 
should intervene in the quarrels of the Continent; and it has 
been the foundation of such security as we have enjoyed and 
such successes as we have attained in the wars arising out of 
those quarrels, 

For many years it has seemed to me that, though our public 
men pay tribute to the navy and praise its famous men and the 
services they have rendered to the country, that tribute is one 
rather of the lips, and perhaps the heart, than of the head. It 
is based on faith and belief rather than knowledge and reason. 
Our histories tend to segregate the “ naval” parts of a war from 
the political and military parts. The names of military com-. 
manders and their great achievements are familiar to the school- 
boy; but while the victors of the Heights of Abraham, of 
Plassey, of Blenheim, are known to all, those of the contemporary 
naval commanders in the campaigns in which those victories 
were won are unknown, as unknown as what was happening at 
sea in those campaigns, or how what was happening at sea 
affected the winning of those victories on land. It is taken, it 
might almost seem, as a matter of course that our armies reached 
North America, the Danube, or India. The efforts that were - 


1 An Address to the Oxford University History Society, 9 June ~~ 
No. 105.—voL. xxvi. 
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necessary, the dispositions made, and the difficulties encountered 
are passed over. It is all very well for the poet to sing that 
Britannia arose by Heaven’s command from out the azure main; 
but the man in the street, who should be the watchdog upon our 
politicians to see that they are kept up to their work and do 
their duty in relation to the security of the country for which 
they are responsible, needs some more solid foundation of his 
views than a belief that an all-wise Providence was the source 
of British sea-power, or that the same Providence will maintain it. 
“The price of security is eternal vigilance,” as we have been 
told in the past. In the present, when treaties are signed with 
the tongue in the cheek, when attacks are launched on unsus- 
pecting neighbours after they have been lulled into confidence 
that they will be left alone, the need for vigilance is tenfold 
greater than it has ever been. One source of the necessary 
understanding, the spirit of watchfulness, the knowledge of what 
happens to those who do not take the measures their safety 
demands, is naval history; but not naval history shut into a 
water-tight compartment by itself, nor the mere record of gallant 
actions and brave seamen (“drum and trumpet ”’ history, so to 
speak), but naval history linked up with the political, military, 
and economic histories of which it is, in my view, an integral 
part. 

I observed, in a debate in the House of Lords on 20 May,! 
that Lord Hailey deplored the fact that it is possible to obtain 
a first class in history at either Oxford or Cambridge without 
any knowledge of either American or Imperial History. Our 
Faculty Board of History at Cambridge have recently recom- 
mended that a paper on the history of the United States since 
1774 shall be added to the schedule, and thus a step is being 
made towards a wider knowledge of that subject. But it is a 
grievous fact that in all this maritime empire of ours, built up 
on sea-power and private enterprise, there is not one single 
Chair of Naval History. There was, to be sure, for a few years, 
such a Chair at Cambridge; but it is some indication of how 
small an importance is attached to this branch of our national 
history that it has disappeared, having been amalgamated with 
Imperial history, an amalgamation of the same kind as that 
existing between the boa constrictor and the goat. Hence naval 
history at Cambridge is now as dead as Queen Anne, just as it is 
at Oxford, London, Melbourne, Sydney, McGill, and elsewhere. 

I am at one with the first Lord Halifax—the “ Trimmer ’— 

1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, Vol, 122, No. 52, p. 1100. 
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who said that the first article of an Englishman’s creed should 
be that he believeth in the sea, and advised the contemporary 
Englishman to “look to his moat.” The “moat” in 1694 was 
the surrounding waters of the Channel and North Sea. The 
moat to-day is the whole of the Seven Seas, and it is because 
we have not “ looked to” that extended moat that thousands 
of tons of British shipping have been lost, that Japanese armies 
are to-day in Hong Kong, Malaya, Burma, the Dutch and British 
islands in the Eastern seas, and are threatening Australia and 
India, and German and Italian armies threatening Egypt. “It 
is no paradox,” Lord Halifax said in another part of his dis- 
course, “‘ that England hath its root in the sea, and a deep one 
too, from whence it sendeth its branches into both the Indies. 
. . . The Navy is of so great importance that it would be dis- 
paraging by calling it less than the life and soul of Government.” 

If that was true then—and who that knows the history of 
this country will say it was not true ?—how fully it was confirmed 
by the events of that century of wars between 1688 and 1815! 
The fortunes of this country rose or fell with an almost mono- 
tonous regularity according to whether the Navy was, or was 
not, treated as ‘“‘ the life and soul’’ of Government. Whether 
sea forces adequate to the needs of the nation were provided, 
whether steps were taken to prevent the occupation by potential 
enemies of key positions on the oceans, whether we obtained the 
bases we needed and furnished them with the defences and 
garrisons necessary for their security, whether the foreign and 
colonial policies were so conducted as to ensure that the fleet 
should not be deprived in war of the supplies of stores for fitting 
out the ships, and whether, in war, British strategy had as its 
first object the obtaining of the command of the sea, directing 
its efforts towards the destruction of the sea fighting forces of 
the enemy—these were the barometers which indicated fair or 
foul weather in our national concerns. 

While we should know how the fortunes of the country have 
been influenced by the sea, we do well to widen our vision beyond 
our experiences, and to fortify that belief in the sea which Halifax 
recommended, from other sources. The same tale is told of other 
maritime races which have fallen because they neglected their 
sea-power. The histories of Athens, Venice, Holland, and Spain 
abound in lessons that we should take to heart, lessons of the 
application of general principles that are as true, as fundamental, 
when navies are composed of armoured steam-vessels, sub- 
marines, and aircraft as they were in the days of galleys, biremes, 
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galleons, and three-deckers. The Eastern Roman Empire fell 
because of the inadequacy of its sea-power. Crete fell into Moslem 
hands by a seaborne invasion from Egypt in the ninth century, 
and from the base at Candia thus acquired the ‘“‘ Arabs ”’ pillaged 
the islands of the Aegean and the coasts of Greece, and Saracen 
armies crossed the sea into Sicily and conquered that island. It 
was because the maritime States in Italy pursued a policy of 
selfish isolation that the Moslem swept through the Mediter- 
ranean when co-operation of their navies could have arrested 
him, as the combined navies did at length at Lepanto. As 
there are more ways of killing a cat than drowning it, so there 
are more ways of destroying a sea-power than defeat in battle. 
A nation whose life is dependent on the sea, but whose people 
and rulers lack the solid and reasoned faith in its fleet that is 
born and nourished by acquaintance with the past, lacks also 
the stamina needed to resist insidious demands for diverting the 
national resources from its navy to more attractive matters. In 
the conversation between the sausage-seller and Demus in Aristo- 
phanes’ “‘ Knights ” the former remarks :— 

And if, by Zeus, two orators proposed 

One to build ships of war, one to increase 

Official salaries, the salary man 

Would beat the ships of war man in a canter : 
and when Demus hung his head in shame, the sausage-seller told 
him it was not his fault, but that of those who had tricked and 
deceived him. If Demus had been indoctrinated with the con- 
viction of the Athenian need for ships he would not have allowed 
the orators of the soap-box to mislead him. 

We of this country have more than once behaved in the same 
way as Demus; and whenever we have so behaved, we have 
suffered for it. The war with Spain went on for another eighteen 
years after the victory over the Armada for want of a resolute 
naval policy after that success. Elizabeth’s successor prac- 
tically destroyed the navy she left at her death, both in material 
and spirit, in the delusion that it takes two people to make a 
war—a fallacy that is plain enough in the world of to-day—and 
England’s influence in Europe, raised high by the performances 
of the navy and its demonstrations of the vulnerability of Spain 
owing to her dependence on the sea, sank to the lowest depth. It 
rose again under Cromwell, to whose efforts Macaulay paid tribute 

“In the success of the English Navy he could have no selfish interest. Its 
triumphs added nothing to his name; its increase added nothing to his means 
of overawing his enemies; its great leader was not his friend. Yet he took a 
peculiar pleasure in encouraging that noble service which, of all the instruments 
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employed by an English Government, is the most impotent for mischief and the 
most powerful for good.” } 

Those who talk of “ British navalism ”’ as a parallel to Prussian 
militarism might well take those words to heart. 

There were great things done on both sides in the unhappy 
wars with the Dutch. Possibly that which sticks most promi- 
nently in the mind of the ordinary man is the Dutch ascent of 
the Medway and the burning and carrying off of ships of the 
Navy by Ruyter’s fleet. The English fleet had not been defeated 
in battle. The campaign of the year before, after some serious 
reverses, had ended in its favour. The defeat was in the council 
chamber, where, for reasons of supposed economy, coloured by 
what we of to-day call “‘ wishful thinking,” the great ships were 
laid up. So there was no force at sea to stop an attack which 
closed the port of London and caused the acceptance of humiliat- 
ing terms of peace, terms most harmful to the country’s power 
of making its influence felt through the use of its sea-power. 
Against that grievous blunder of King Charles’s there is never- 
theless to be set his devotion to the navy and his understanding 
of its use. Our histories tell us much of his moral and other 
lapses, but they tell too little of his work for the navy, of his 
regular and assiduous attendance at the meetings of the Navy 
Committee, or of the wisdom of his advice and how he rallied 
Parliament when it was dilatory in attending to the navy’s 
needs. Let me give one or two instances. In his speech of 
19 March 1673 he spoke sharply to a House which, while it had 
voted supplies, had failed to furnish them—in other words, which 
had paid lip-tribute only to the needs of the Navy. In 1697 he 
spoke words of sound common-sense about the weakness of the 
fleet, words which some of our latter-day statesmen might well 
think upon. Strength and weakness, he reminded the House, 
are purely comparative terms, and by this measure—comparison— 
“we may judge our fleet to be less considerable than it was, 
because ours stands at a stay while our neighbours’ round about 
us are improved.”’ We could not afford to lose time, for when 
we did begin it would take ‘‘ some considerable time ”’ to make 
up deficiences. Navies, in other words, cannot be improvised on 
an emergency; a fact which was lost sight of in this country a 
few years ago. 

Listen, too, to these words of the King :— 


“If a country be guarded by nature against all dangers from without, and 
then will rely too much upon what nature hath done for them; if a nation be 


1 Essay on Hallam’s Constitutional History. 
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warned and cautioned against all dangers from within by former experiences, 
and then will either forget or make no use of those experiences; if a kingdom 
be powerful in shipping and navigation and then see their neighbours endeavour- 
ing to overpower them that way without being sollicitous enough to augment 
and reinforce their own naval strength . . . who can wonder if their affairs 
should begin to be less prosperous, when otherwise, humanly speaking and in 
all common probability, their condition could have been out of reach of fortune 
and their security in manner impregnable.” 

It is assuredly not too much to say that our “ affairs are less 
prosperous ’’ to-day than they should be, or could have been; 
and that one of the primary reasons for the losses we have 
recently sustained lies in the diminution of our naval strength 
while others were “ endeavouring to overpower us ”’ in shipping 
and navigation. Is it too much to say that greater infusions of 
naval history into our historical teaching would, at the least, 
have served as a prophylactic against the loose-thinking and the 
incorrect decisions which have marked our naval policy in recent 
times, and might have made the people aware of the dangers 
into which the country was being led? They might then not 
have had to hang their heads like Demus for allowing themselves 
to be misled. 

I suppose the country may properly be said to have reached 
the summit of its greatness in the “ Annus mirabilis,” 1759. 
That which brought it to this position was the wise direction of 


a strong navy after a beginning of fumbling and misdirection. 
But the lesson was forgotten. The blighting influences of causes 
parallel in some degree to those spoken of by the sausage-seller 
came into play and drew from Burke a protest that is well worth 
printing in letters of gold in the Houses of Parliament and the 
schools of the country :— 


“* Of.all the public services that of the navy is the one in which tampering 
may be of the greatest danger, which can worst be supplied upon an emergency, 
and of which any failure draws after it the longest and heaviest train of con- 
sequences. I am far from saying that this or any other service is not to be 
conducted with economy. But I will not suffer the sacred name of economy to 
be bestowed upon arbitrary defalcation of charge. . . . When the author talks 
of savings in the Navy Estimates, it is incumbent on him to let us know not 
what sums he will cut off, but what branch of that service he deems superfluous.” 4 

But Burke went unheeded, and when the inevitable war with 
France broke out in 1778 (she taking the opportunity of our diffi- 
culties with the North American colonists as Japan has taken 
advantage of our European embarrassments to attack us) the 
fleet was too weak for the task that fell to it. It was too weak 
to deal decisively with France alone, too weak to deter first 
Spain and then Holland from throwing in their lot with France. 


1 Observations on a Pamphlet on the Present State of the Nation, 1769. 
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Gibraltar held out, as Malta to-day has so far held out, against 
assault, but it could not have held out against siege and invest- 
ment unless the navy had been able to throw in, on three occa- 
sions, supplies; as Admiral Vian, some weeks ago, threw supplies 
into Valetta. England lost her Colonies in America in that war. 
She lost them, primarily, because of the policy which provoked 
rebellion, but in the struggle resulting from that policy the issue 
depended on the sea. Some words of Washington’s put this in 
a nutshell. In a letter to Admiral de Grasse, written in October 
1781, he said, after referring to the indispensable necessity of a 
maritime force capable of giving an absolute ascendancy in the 
American seas, “‘ Your Excellency will have observed that what- 
ever efforts are made by the land armies, the navy must have 
the casting vote in the present contest.” 

Is that the impression we derive from our histories of that 
unhappy civil war? I think not. We read of Bunker’s Hill and 
Lexington fight, of Valley Forge, Saratoga and Yorktown; we 
get echoes, apparently unrelated to the contest in North America, 
of sea battles in the West Indies. The names of Rodney and 
Hood come to our notice. But the books in which you and I 
read at school of that war do not convey the impression of the 
solid and fundamental fact expressed by Washington that our 
losses and misfortunes were due to our failure to obtain the 
command of the sea, that we were within an ace of losing India 
through our weakness at sea, and that the reasons for this lay 
in those emasculations of the navy by the “ dicasts ”’ after 1763, 
and (to return to King Charles IT) that the British navy had stood 
still while our neighbours in France were building up their 
“shipping and navigation” as they most assiduously and ably 
did in order to wipe out the defeats of the previous war. 

The Peace of Amiens in 1802 was followed by sweeping 
reductions in the navy, and it is to be admitted that those reduc- 
tions were the work of a great seaman, Lord St. Vincent. How 
far his strong political views—he was a pronounced Whig—and 
his determination to stamp out the corruption that poisoned 
our dockyard administration affected his action, and how far he 
believed that the peace was permanent, I am not going to discuss. 
Whatever were the impulses of this policy of reductions the 
results were unfortunate. When that peace proved to be no 
more than a truce during which Napoleon was gathering strength 
for his next plans of conquest, and war again came in a couple 
of years, there was a serious shortage of both ships and stores 
to meet the danger, 
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When, at the definitive peace in 1815, the perturbator of 
Europe was removed to St. Helena, and Europe was sick of 
glory and war, reductions were more justifiable. But what was 
not justifiable, though it is easily understandable, is the oblivion 
in this country to the lessons of that long struggle with Bourbon, 
Revolutionary, and Napoleonic France, and of the century of 
conflict that had preceded it: the lesson that the primary con- 
tribution that this country had made throughout to its allies 
was our sea-power, and that the first object of her policy and 
strategy should be to obtain command of the sea; as the first 
step in building a house is to lay the foundations. The public 
eye for ten years had been, not unnaturally, focussed on the 
military campaigns in Europe, and in particular on our own in 
the Peninsula. British armies truly had done great things 
there, and what they had done had drained Napoleon’s strength : 
as the saying was, the war in Spain had been an ulcer. But it 
was forgotten that that campaign had only been possible because 
command of the sea enabled us to send an army to Portugal 
and maintain it in the Peninsula, while Napoleon had to expend 
some two-thirds of his military strength in defence of his long 
line of land communications. It was forgotten that the com- 
mand of the sea had had first to be won, and that it was because 
England, with her sea-power, was the obstacle in the way of the 
attainment of his ambitions that he must crush her, and that as 
his attempt to crush her by invasion failed in the face of her 
navy so he must turn to other means—attack on the sources of 
her life and power, her trade. So came the Continental System. 
And because the full application of that system of isolating 
England from all the markets of Europe inflicted harm on Russian 
interests, Russia refused to close the gap, and to force her to do 
80, Napoleon sent the Grande Armée to Moscow. On the way 
to St. Helena the Emperor said to Captain Maitland, “ If it had 
not been for you English I should have been Emperor of the 
East, but wherever there is water to float a ship we were sure 
to find you in the way.” 

All these things were lost sight of in the light of the great 
achievements of the army in Spain and at Waterloo. The 
change in the national outlook as to the manner in which Britain 
should use her power in a common cause was expressed only 
three years after Waterloo in some lines of Byron’s :— 


Nelson was once Britannia’s God of War 
And still should be so, but the tide is turned : 
There’s no more to be said of Trafalgar, 
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*Tis with our hero quietly in-urned, 

Because the army’s grown more popular, 

At which our naval people are concerned ; 
and while the women of England put up a statue of Ajax in 
honour of Wellington within a few years, none was voted to 
Nelson till 1843. 

The years of prosperity that eventually came were years also 
of forgetfulness. The historian did not keep the priceless lessons 
of experience before the eyes of the public. In the pursuit of 
wealth eyes were fixed upon the removal of every obstacle to 
trade. Expenditure on a navy was a burden to commerce, a 
restriction of profits. Traders must not suffer because “‘ Govern- 
ments ”’ chose to fight. All the old doctrines that our statesmen 
had stoutly held, and acted upon, in the use of England’s sea- 
power throughout the wars of Elizabeth and the Commonwealth, 
of Chatham and Pitt, were cast aside. Ingenious persons proved 
to their own economic satisfaction that England had not only 
no need to use those maritime rights of which Castlereagh had 
said at Vienna “‘ They can drive us out of the conference but not 
out of our maritime rights,” but that those rights were actually 
harmful to us. In brief, there was a vast ignorance of the 
manner in which England had conducted her wars and used her 
sea-power, an ignorance which only a knowledge of the naval 
history of the wars, integrated with political, economic, and 
military history, could have dispelled. In consequence the navy 
was neglected till, after the fall of France in 1870-71, students 
of defence problems turned their eyes to history and in its study 
began to recover some of the secrets that had been lost. In 
Petrarch’s lines :— 

By sad experience taught, I learned at last 
Wisdom’s first rule, to profit from the past. 

It was the revival of the study of the naval history of the 
past that began the opening of the eyes of our people to the 
needs of the sea in our defence. The study was not idle. A 
French writer ! wrote these true words: “ Retrospective studies 
are sterile only for superficial minds, for those who neither know 
how to understand nor how look deeply into things”; and a 
great military writer, Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, turning his 
acute intelligence to a “ retrospective study ” of strategy, reached 
this conclusion :— 

The trophies in the great war with France were characteristic of the amphibian 
power, The troops took more battleships than colours, and almost as many 


* M. Gougeard, in La marine de guerre (1884). 
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naval arsenals as land fortresses. Many were the blows struck at the maritime 
strength of France and her allies. 


Contrary to the general opinion, Henderson praised the 
strategy, though he condemned the conduct, of the expedition 
to Walcheren, from which, if success—which was possible under 
a vigorous command—had attended the operation, the most 
beneficial results would have flowed not only in the Low Countries 
but in the campaigns as far apart as Spain, the trade routes, and 
the American continent. The expedition, in his words, fulfilled 
“the great maxim that the naval strength of the enemy should 
be the first objective of the forces of a maritime power both by 
land and sea.”’ } 

It was the historian, the student of war on land and sea, 
who rediscovered the old secrets. We owe much to those who 
made that research and those discoveries. It must, however, 
be admitted that the lessons they tried to teach fell largely on 
stony ground. Lord Esher deplored what appeared to be the 
contempt with which the historical studies were treated by the 
so-called (and self-called) “ practical man ’—statesman, seaman, 
and man in the street. “Why, my dear Hankey, do we worry 
about history? Julian Corbett writes one of the best books in 
our language upon political and military strategy. All sorts of 
lessons, some of inestimable value, may be gleaned from it. No 
one, except perhaps Winston, who matters just now, has ever 
read it. . . . Obviously history is written for schoolmasters and 
arm-chair strategists. Statesmen and warriors pick their way 
through the dust.” ? 

I admit that the experience is discouraging. It is infinitely 
depressing to see some of the most obvious lessons of the past 
flouted by those responsible for the national security: to see, 
for instance, assertions made by these people in flat contradic- 
tion to every principle evolved from experience, all of which can 
be found in the pages of naval history, of which one of the more 
recent was an entirely false criterion of the strength of our cruiser 
and destroyer forces; a criterion adopted in direct opposition 
to a mass of recorded experience, the acceptance of which has 
cost us the lives of many men and thousands of tonnage of 
merchant shipping in this war. But we must not allow our- 
selves to be discouraged by this failure to instruct our masters. 
On the contrary, we need to increase our efforts to instruct the 
uninstructed, to broaden the knowledge, to bring home to the 
youth of the whole of this scattered Empire the reasons why it 


* G, ¥. BR, Henderson, The Science of War, pp. 27-8, 
2 Journals and Letters, 1, 222, 
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is essential that we should observe the creed of Halifax. And a 
medium for doing this, a medium that lies ready to our .hands, 
is naval history. Most of us, I expect, have had many excellent 
maxims drummed into us either in the form of proverbs, parables, 
or the fables of Aesop; but these pious expressions of potted 
wisdom make no very deep dents on our minds, admirable and 
true though we know them to be. We require, if these maxims 
are really to influence our conduct, some palpable evidence of 
their truth and applicability to the everyday affairs of life, in 
the form of actual instances of the effects of observing or neg- 
lecting the principles they express. Some of the more intelligent 
among us may have a habit of promptitude induced through 
having been told in childhood that “ a stitch in time saves nine,” 
but a few concrete examples make a far deeper dent. History 
abounds in practical lessons of the value of time. It drives 
those lessons home. It is an armour against the temptations of 
dilly-dally. We see Drake in 1588 crying out to be let loose 
against the Spaniards. “‘ The advantage of time and place in 
all martial actions is half a victory, which being lost is irrecover- 
able.” And the events show the truth of his appeal. The 
same note runs like a thread through our fighting history. “‘ There 
is no such advantage in war as gaining time. As the proverb 
saith, gain time, gain life, I say, gain time and save a kingdom.” 
Those are words of Lord Wimbledon, written forty years after 
the Armada. Cromwell, in 1656, adjures Parliament “ to for- 
bear waste of time, precious time,”—and we see that he never 
wastes it. It was because no time was lost in sending orders to 
the Admiral in 1692 that he was able to fall on the French at 
La Hogue and destroy their fleet, and with -their fleet their 
hopes of invading this country; while on the other hand the 
warning of his danger did not reach the French admiral in time. 
And, jumping across the centuries, it was by a margin of not 
more than twelve hours that the British squadron caught Von 
Spee at the Falklands, and it did so because Lord Fisher would 
not listen to the cries of the dockyard officials for delay, the 
assertions that it was not possible to sail, and sent the ships to 
sea at the time he had ordered. It seems probable that it was 
by a narrow margin of time that we forestalled Japan in Mada- 
gascar. No man was more alive to the value of time than 
Nelson, but he, as these instances show, was by no means alone 
in this appreciation, And though I am calling on the pages of 
naval history for my illustrations I cannot refrain from quoting 
some relevant remarks of the present Prime Minister at the 
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time when Hitler marched into Prague. “‘When Germany 
wanted to march into the Rhineland a division would have 
been enough to stop him. When he wanted to march into 
Vienna, a corps would have been enough. When he marched 
into Prague, an army would have been enough. But next time 
it would be a European war.” And it has been. ‘ Delays are 
dangerous *—so we learn from the proverb. But history dots 
the i’s and crosses the t’s, rubs in the lesson, illustrates it, gives 
us a living picture that we forget less easily than a mere maxim 
and which helps, I believe, to create a habit of acting in accord- 
ance with it. Nature has made all of us unimaginative creatures. 
We, at least most of us, are incapable of foreseeing more than a 
small number of possibilities: we need the stimulants and sug- 
gestions that previous experience supplies. I find it difficult 
to believe that if our statesmen or those who direct our warlike 
affairs had been steeped in the lessons of naval history they 
would have omitted to take every possible step to secure Crete 
when the criminal wickedness of the Duce had furnished us 
with the opportunity to acquire a base in that island. It would 
have been evident to any instructed mind that the command of 
the Mediterranean is one of the most essential needs of the Allies 
in this war; and equally evident that, as command has always 
depended on the possession of bases, so Crete provided, in some 
measure, for what the modern conditions of warfare had deprived 
us in Malta—a base nearer to the centre of the Mediterranean 
than Alexandria and Gibraltar, each a thousand miles from the 
important Sicilian Straits. It would surely have leapt to their 
minds, from the mere recollection of experience, that the first 
and most immediate thing to do, whatever may have been the 
demands of other theatres and interests, was to ensure the 
security of the island of Crete. How, immediately after the 
capture of Jamaica, Cromwell took steps to hold it; how the 
defences of Gibraltar were at once put in order when it had 
fallen into our hands; how important, in Marlborough’s eyes, it 
was that we should take Port Mahon, and how, for want of 
adequate measures at a later time, we lost that most important 
position; how in the western ocean we lost Rhode Island, and 
the effects, deplored by Rodney; and, in the eastern ocean, Trin- 
comali, with results that, combined with our neglect of the navy 
already referred to, nearly lost us India—all of these lessons 
might well be expected to have had some influence and served 
to prevent the waste of six months of occupation without taking 
the essential measures to defend this key-position, 
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Among the many lessons that naval history has for us, and 
perhaps the key-lesson, is that if we have command of the sea, 
things go well with us; if we have not, they go extremely ill. 
We have only to cast our eyes to the three principal theatres 
of the present war, the ocean routes of shipping, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Eastern seas. In the first of these we have lost 
thousands of tons of shipping, and the loss of that shipping 
hampers our military efforts in all the oversea campaigns. In 
the second, because we have not been able to achieve the com- 
mand of the whole Mediterranean (have we really tried ?), it 
has been possible for Rommel to reinforce his army, and we have 
been unable to make use of the shortest route to the Far East, 
with all the disadvantages the use of the longer route round the 
Cape involves. In the third, where the command of the sea is 
in the hands of Japan, we have lost our colonies and Australia 
is in danger. Here is enough convincing evidence of the import- 
ance of command of the sea—but surely very costly. 

So I would plead for more attention to naval history, for 
research into both the past and the present, for the arising of a 
school of naval historians, for the inclusion of the naval element 
as an integral part of our general history without which much is 
meaningless, much cannot be understood, and without which 
Demus is at the mercy of false leaders and fallacies. We need a 
more lively and better-founded understanding of what sea-power 
means to a scattered set of communities such as the Athenian 
and the British were and are. From the statesmen of the 
different parts of the Empire to the Parliaments, the Press, and 
the people we need to spread this knowledge. Without it we 
may once more risk the security, and with the security the 
liberty, of the Commonwealth. I think certain words of Colonel 
Henderson, whom I quoted earlier, written forty years ago, are 
equally true to-day. “ History as taught at the present day, 
includes an immense variety of subjects, but there is one subject 
that has been sedulously shunned, and that subject is defence. 
. . . Such knowledge should be part of the intellectual equip- 
ment of every educated man,”’ As a result of the neglect of that 
study, he went on to say, “ efficiency has been taken for granted, 
and the national resources have been either wasted or misused. 
Costly, ill-planned, and ill-conducted expeditions have been the 
inevitable result.” Those words were none too strong when 
they were written, To-day they find a terrible and impressive— 
and costly—confirmation, We have witnessed the dissipation of 
our sea-power in the years of the truce after 1918, and the loss 
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of our possessions, our ships, and the lives of thousands of our 
people in the war we are now fighting. 

I recognise, I hope, the unprofitability of talking in terms of 
“if.” Nevertheless I would suggest that if all the nations of the 
Empire had been steeped in the facts of our naval history, if 
that history had been incorporated as an inseparable and con- 
stituent part of our historical education in the schools and 
universities of this country, of the Dominions and the Colonies, 
the British peoples would have been more alert than they have 
been during the last fifty-five years since the problem of the 
Empire’s defence was the subject of the first Colonial Conference 
in 1887. We might, if there had been a full realisation of the 
interdependence of all our communities, and with it a recognition 
that while self-governing peoples have rights they have also 
duties and responsibilities, have been able to translate into 
modern terms the best elements of the principles of the Con- 
federacy of Delos, in which all the Greek States, from the largest 
to the smallest, contributed either in ships, stores, men or money 
towards the navy on which their freedom depended. If—and 
here again is an “if’-—this had been done, it is within the 
bounds of possibility the war of 1914 would not have occurred, 
for in the face of the combined Empire’s resources and deter- 
mination the challenge which Germany made in the building of 
her navy would have been seen to be fruitless. If that war had 
not arisen we should not have the present one; but even if there 
had been a war in 1914 and the defeat of Germany had produced 
a Hitler in 1933, we should not have found ourselves without 
the means to meet the menace of the three totalitarian Powers, for 
we should have maintained instead of emasculating our sea-power. 

So, in conclusion, let me beg the historians to turn their 
thoughts and their studies in this direction. They will provide 
the material not only for the preservation of our liberties by our 
own efforts, but also for uniting the efforts of the civilised powers 
in the preservation of peace, and prevent a repetition of those 
differences which arose at the naval conferences. Collaboration 
in the preservation of peace, towards which sea-power, properly 
interpreted and translated in terms of construction and use, can 
so largely contribute : 


All little jealousies, which now seem great, 

And all great fears, which now import their dangers, 
Would then be nothing: truths would be tales, 
Where now half-tales be truths. 


H, W. Ricumonp. 
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Tuomas Dovetas came of a family of Scottish border chief- 
tains, the Douglases of Whittingehame, who figure conspicuously 
in that chronicle of battle, murder, and sudden death which we 
call sixteenth-century Scottish politics. His father, William 
Douglas, Laird of Whittingehame from 1557 to 1596, was in 
turn ambassador, lord of session, and lord of the council. Better 
known is William’s brother Archibald, the notorious Parson of 
Glasgow and for many years James VI’s resident at the English 
court. William Douglas married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Maitland, Lord Lethington, the lawyer and poet, and 
sister of Queen Mary’s Secretary, who bore him not less than 
eight children, five sons and three daughters. The eldest son, 
Archibald, took his father’s place as lord of session in 1590 and 
succeeded him as Laird of Whittingehame in 1596; he, too, per- 
formed diplomatic functions, and in 1603 he was knighted, made 
a privy councillor and given a pension. Another son, Richard, 
is well known through his voluminous correspondence with his 
uncle Archibald in London, for whom he was agent at the Scottish 
court. The only other of Thomas’s brothers to interest us is 
James, who, after spending some years with Archibald Douglas in 
London, in 1598 entered the service of Sir James Elphinstone, 
the newly appointed Scottish Secretary. James Douglas’s 
official position will have an important place in our story.? 

1 A lecture delivered to the Bangor Branch of the Association on 17 January 
1942. I gratefully acknowledge assistance received in preparing this lecture for 
publication from His Honour Judge Sir T. Artemus Jones, to whom I submitted 
the legal issues involved ; from the Minister of Whittingehame, the Rev. James 
A. Laing, whom I consulted about Douglas’s family origins; and from Mr. 
William Angus, Keeper of the Registers and Records of Scotland, and Mr. R. L. 
Atkinson, of the Public Record Office, both of whom helped me with material 
from the public records. 

? I have not found any reliable account of the family. Neither James 
Miller’s The Lamp of Lothian; or the History of Haddington (Haddington, 1844), 
nor Marshall B. Lang's The Seven Ages of an East Lothian Parish, being the story 
of Whittingehame from earliest times (Edin., 1929) contains much about the Doug- 
lases. For William Douglas of Whittingehame, see Brunton, G., and Haig, D., 
An Historical Account of the Senators of the College of Justice from its institution 
in MDXXXII (Edin. and Lond., 1832), xiv, xv, 160, which errs, however, in 
calling him grandson of James, second earl of Morton. This can be supple- 
mented from the following: Reg. Hon, de Morton, 1, 15, u, 320; Reg. Mag, Sig., 


1546-80, 412-18, 435; 1580-93, 111, 513; Hach. Rolls Scot., 1557-67, 415-16; 
1568-79, 539; Reg. P.C. Scot., 1578-85, 343, 456, 507 n.; 1592-9, 99; Add., 
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Of Thomas Douglas himself there seenis to be disappointingly 
little to learn before 1600, when he entered the service of Sir 
Robert Cecil as an agent. The date of his birth I can only guess 
at—about 1572.1 In his first letter to Cecil? he declared that 
he was trained at Rome among the Jesuits, whose secrets were 
thus known to him, and in his examination in the Tower he 
confessed that he had always been a Catholic, had lived for 
three years at Rome, and had returned to England about six 
years ago—that is, in 1599. A letter from the Duke of Lennox, 
of February 1601, recommending Douglas to Sorley Boy Mac- 
donell, speaks of his “having travelled these six or seven years 
by past in France, Italy, Spain, and Germany.”’ ® 

It was at the close of these travels that Douglas came to 
the notice of Sir Henry Neville, English ambassador at Paris.‘ 


1545-1625, xlvi, xlvii, 192-206 passim (on his mission to Denmark in 1564); 
Acc. Lord High Treas. Scot., 1559-66, 326-7, 483, 485, 486. For Archibald 
Douglas, Parson of Glasgow, see D.N.B. and Hist. MSS. Comm., Cecil, 1-x 
passim; Cal. Border Papers, 11, 261-2 (see below, p. 17), 315, 538. For Sir 
Archibald Douglas of Whittingehame, see Brunton and Haig, op. cit., 217-18; 
Hannay, R. K., The College of Justice . . . (Edin. and Glas., 1933), 99-100, 
115-16; Reg. Mag. Sig., 1546-80, 646; Exch. Rolls Scot., 1595-1600, 378; Reg. 
P.C. Scot., 1585-92, 389; 1599-1604, 572; 1604-7, xxiii; 1607-10, passim; 
1622-5, 753; Cal. Scot. Papers, 1581-3, 53; 1589-93, 257, 469, 567; Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Cecil, x, 20. For Richard Douglas, see his letters ibid., vi-x, x11; 
also Reg. Mag. Sig., 1580-93, 79; 1593-1608, 65; Reg. P.C. Scot., 1592-9, 11; 
1622-5, 342; 1630-2, 643; Cal. Scot. Papers, 1581-3, 499; 1584-5, 62. 
For James Douglas, see Hist. MSS. Comm., Cecil, 11, 239, 339, 373, 400-1; 
tv, 228; v, 17, 415; vu, 137, 142-3, 168-9; xu, 140; for his appointment with 
Elphinstone, see his letter to his uncle Archibald, 2 Dec. 1598, ibid., xiv, 85, 
and Richard Douglas to the same, 9 Dec. 1598, ibid., v1, 484. The remaining 
children of William and Elizabeth Douglas were: William, who entered the 
ministry (Scott, Hew, Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae, 1, 418, 426; mu, 36; v1, 382), 
and whose daughter Isobel inherited Whittingehame in default of an heir in 1628 
(ibid., 1, 418); Anna, who married William, son of Sir James Douglas of Cavers 
(Reg. Mag. Sig., 1593-1608, 785); Margaret, who married Robert Sinclair of 
Longformacus (Douglas, R., The Baronage of Scotland, Edin., 1798, 1, 250 ii; 
and Elizabeth, who married Samuel Cockburn of Tempill (Cal. Scot. Papers, 
1584-6, 62). 

1 The Thomas Douglas who sent intelligence to Burghley in 1587 (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., 7th Rep., App., 196) wes almost certainly a different person, 
possibly the brother of William Douglas of Whittingehame and Archibald 
Douglas (and so uncle to our Thomas) who corresponded with Archibald in 
1589 and 1590 (Hist. MSS. Comm., Cecil, m1, 423, 441; 1v, 51). But the (other) 
Thomas Douglas who wrote to Archibald with reference to his namesake on 
13 July 1590 (ébid., 1v, 561) may have been our man. If so, this is the earliest 
trace of him that I have found, and the only one dating from before his going 
abroad. 

* NA, [1600]. Tbid., x, 459-60, 

* Cal, 8.P. Ireland, 1600-1, 194-5, 

* Neville was at Paris from May 1599 to August 1600, F,J, Weaver, “ Anglo- 
French Diplomatic Relations, 1558-1603,” in Bull, Inst, Hist, Res,, vit (1929-30), 
26. 
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He seems to have spent the summer and autumn of 1599 with 
his uncle Archibald in London, and then to have returned to 
Scotland.1 There he soon undertook a commission to voyage 
to Barbary in search of two distant relatives of his, the Master 
of Morton and the Master of Oliphant, who had set out in 1584 
upon a Continental tour from which they did not return and 
who were believed to have been sold into slavery. It was in 
this connection that Douglas secured an introduction to Cecil 
from Sir Henry Neville in the latter part of 1600, although, 
since there is no evidence that Douglas did anything towards 
executing this commission, he may have used it merely as a 
pretext to gain access to the Secretary.? 

Douglas’s career during the next three years as an agent of 
Cecil’s would make an essay in itself. He served at different 
times in the Spanish Netherlands, in Ireland, and in Scotland. 
Cecil had no illusions about him: ‘“ Always I know him to be 
an open mouthed fellow, and apt to lie,’ was his verdict after a 
year’s acquaintance.’ But if Douglas’s crookedness was some- 
thing to wonder at even in that age of rogues, his many and 
important connections clearly enabled him to pass on tit-bits of 
information not otherwise to be had, and so, although more than 
once provoking Cecil to wrath, he seems to have remained in the 
Secretary’s service down to James’s accession. Then—whether 
because that event made his work redundant, or whether because 
Cecil could stand him no longer we do not know—he drops out 
of the State Papers, to make a sensational re-entry into them 
two years later.* 

It was in 1604 that Douglas turned to crime. For our know- 
ledge of this, the last, phase of his career we are- unfortunately 
dependent almost entirely upon his own testimony. I say 


1 Richard Douglas refers to letters of his from London of 19 July, 8 August 
and 3 September 1599 (Hist. MSS. Comm., Cecil, rx, 284, 354, 369). In January 
1600 Thomas wrote from Haddington to Archibald thanking him for his cour- 
tesies while the writer was in London (ibid., x, 20). 

2 Ibid., x, 459-60; Cal. Scot. Papers, 1589-93, 224. The anonymous docu- 
ment calendared in Cal. S.P. Dom., 1598-1601, 509-10, no. 32, I, is almost 
certainly by Douglas and may well have formed part of his first approach to 
Cecil. 

8 Sir Robert Cecil to George Nicholson, n.d. [Jan. 1601-2]. Hist. MSS, 
Comm., Cecil, x11, 40-1. 

‘ The material which I have collected for Douglas’s service under Cecil 
comes mainly from the following: P.R.O., S.P. 12/281, 283; S.P. 52/67, 68, 69; 
Cal, S.P. Ireland, 1600-1 and 1601-3 (the memorandum at pp. 338-42 of this 
latter volume, entitled ‘‘ The Progress of my Services since I arrived in Ireland 
on 17 March,” whose authorship the editor discusses in his introduction, pp. 
lxxv-vi, is by Douglas. 
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“unfortunately ’ because the unsupported word of so accom- 
plished a liar is clearly not the best evidence. It is only here 
and there that I have been able to check Douglas’s story by 
independent evidence, but a further search, especially among 
continental sources (which I have scarcely tapped), would prob- 
ably yield more of this. 

Douglas’s story is recorded in three documents. The first 
and most important of these, the confession which he made on his 
arrest at Heidelberg, is among the State Papers Foreign.! It is 
in Latin, and is dated 3 February 1605. I shall refer to it as the 
First Heidelberg Confession. Preserved with it is another Latin 
document? dated 10 February 1605. This consists of answers to 
six questions put to Douglas to elucidate points in his first con- 
fession, and I shall refer to it as the Second Heidelberg Con- 
fession. Lastly, there is among the State Papers Domestic an 
English document* of 21 June 1605 which I shall call the 
Tower Confession. Douglas made yet another written confession 
after his sentence at the Old Bailey on 5 July 1605, but this I 
have so far failed to find. We shall, however, notice its place 
in the story later. 

Douglas’s story opens with the accession of James I to the 
English throne, the event which he believed would prove “ the 
source of his happiness.’ Alas! the King was surrounded by 
Douglas’s enemies and the long-awaited court job failed to 
materialise. 

A year passed, and, with mounting debts, Douglas was on the 
point of leaving the country when he fell in with two fellow- 
Scots likewise embittered by the King’s “ingratitude.” They 
were James Steward or Stewart and Robert Wood, but I have 
been unable to discover anything about their antecedents. The 
trio pondered ways and means of relieving their embarrassments, 
and the upshot was the counterfeiting of a licence under the 
sign manual which they sold to a merchant for £300. In the 


1 P.R.O., 8.P. 81/9, ff. 84-7. 

2 Ibid., ff. 88-92. 

* P.R.O., 8.P. 14/14, no. 50; Cal. S.P. Dom., 1603-10, 224. 

‘ In the Second Heidelberg Confession Douglas, in answer to the question : 
“ Quis fuit ille steuardus cuius literas ad me fortassis reperierunt inter cartas 
meas,”’ described someone whose career tallies with that of the well-known 
Colonel Sir William Stewart of Houston, the friend of James VI (D.N.B.; also 
Ferguson, J., Papers Illustrating the History of the Scote Brigade in the Service 
of the United Netherlands, Scot. Hist. Soc., 3 vols., Edin. 1899-1901, 1, 115n), 
with whom Douglas had certainly corresponded in the past (a letter of Stewart's 
to Douglas, 9 May 1601, is in P.R.O., 8.P. 52/67, no. 50). It is just possible, 
therefore, that Douglas’s fellow-conspirator was a relative of Sir William Stewart, 
but I have found no evidence to support this suggestion. 
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First Heidelberg Confession Douglas said that this licence was 
for the sole provisioning of the English garrison at Flushing; in 
the Tower Confession it appears as a licence for the transporta- 
tion of hides; while Edmund Howes, in the account of the affair 
which he published in his continuation of Stow’s Annals, men- 
tions a warrant for the conveyance of one hundred marks a year 
of Crown land to Steward.1 These differences suggest that the 
conspirators may have manufactured more than one such docu- 
ment.2, However that may be, Douglas was consistent on the 
subject of his own share in the business, which he maintained 
was confined to the sealing of the licence. You will recall that 
his brother James had been since 1598 in the Scottish Secretary’s 
office. In the Tower Confession Thomas Douglas explained 
that 


‘* He used to have accesse to the Chamber of his aforesaid Brother James 
douglasse, and knowing that his brother hadd the seale or privy signett (which 
was in the custody of the Lord Secretarie), and where the key of the Caskett 
dyd lye wherein the seale was, he found the meanes in the absence of his brother, 
to take the seale out of the Caskett, and apply yt as aforesaid.” ¢ 


Who forged the licence Douglas professed himself unable to 
say, but it was Steward, he said, who counterfeited the king’s 
signature. 

This episode appears to have taken place in April 1604.5 


1 Stow, J., The Annales, or Generall Chronicle of England . . . continued and 
augmented . . . by Edmond Howes, gentleman. Lond., 1615. (Referred to here- 
after as Howes). 8655. 

® This is also suggested by the Venetian ambassador’s report of the affair, 
made at the time of Douglas’s trial. Cal. S.P. Venetian, 1603-7, 252. 

3 I have only Thomas Douglas’s own evidence that James was still there in 
1604, and Mr. Angus reports that he has not found any evidence at the Register 
House to confirm it. That he was there in July 1601 is proved by Thomas’s 
undated letter of about 30 July 1601 to Cecil, in which he mentions having sent 
Cecil a copy of the Duke of Lennox’s instructions as ambassador to France, 
‘“‘vich my brother James (vho is vrytter to the secritar of scotland) did pak up 
subscryvit vith the kingis hand, amongist the rest of the Imbassadurs Letters . . .’’ 
P.R.O., S.P. 52/67, no. 82. 

* This is actually Douglas’s account of how he later sealed the credentials, 
but it applies equally to the licence. 

5 This date fits two separate statements by Douglas: (i) in the First Heidelberg 
Confession, that he had waited a year after James’s accession (see above, p. 18), 
and (ii) in the Tower Confession of 21 June/1 July 1605 that the counterfeiting 
of the licence had taken place about fourteen months previously, 

In P.R.O., 8S.P. 15/35, no. 37, is the following letter from Douglas to Sir Thomas 
Lake : 

“‘ HONORABLE SIR THOMAS 

if ye remember I scheu you the coppie of a patent, be the vich I desyrid you 
to caus drau abouk to the vich the king sould set his hand, ye desyrid to se the 
auld coppie of the patent, vich I sned you heir, onder the officer his hand that 
keipis the rolis 

sir in causing this buk be drauin aganst to moru ye shal bynd me Infinitlie 
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Douglas admitted that he realised at the time that the crime 
could not long be hidden, and that he therefore lost no time in 
making his preparations for departure. Chief among these was 
the fabrication of a series of documents designed to render more 
pleasant and profitable his coming sojourn on the Continent. 
These were nothing less than a set of diplomatic credentials 
from James I to various Continental courts in favour of “‘ Robert 
Gray, a gentleman of our bedchamber.” These, he said, were 
produced in the same way as the licence, Steward supplying 
the royal signature and he himself affixing the Scottish signet. 
His only inconsistency related to the forgery of the letters; 
at Heidelberg he spoke of having written them himeelf, 
but in the Tower he declared that they were written to his 
dictation by a poor Frenchman lodging “in an Alehouse neere 
the Tennis Court in the black ffryers.”’ 

It appears that there were six of these letters. One of them, 
to the Elector Palatine, is now in the Public Record Office;! a 
contemporary copy of another, to the City of Cologne, is at 
Hatfield ;* and a third, to the Archbishop of Cologne, is printed 
by Howes.* Of the other three—to the Archbishops of Mainz 
and Trier, and the Duke of Cleves—I have found no trace; we 
know, however, that the Cleves letter was shown to Douglas 
in the Tower and acknowledged by him.‘ In the First Heidel- 
berg Confession Douglas mentioned two further letters, to the 
States of Holland *® and the Archdukes. These, however, were 
“commendatory ”’ letters, not credentials; Douglas delivered 
them at The Hague and Brussels, but of their existence or 
character I have no independent evidence. Lastly, there is 
preserved among the State Papers Domestic a document which 
is nowhere mentioned in the case but which obviously belongs 
to it.6 This is a passport addressed to all political, military, 


to you, my lord cecil knoith the mater & is my freind in it so it nedith no other 
examinator. resting 


your loving freind 
T. Dovatas ”’ 


This letter is undated, but cannot have been written before 20 May 1603, 
when Lake was knighted. It is presumably addressed to him as clerk of the 
signet and gives the impression that there is more in it than meets the eye. 
Has it any connection with the conspiracy ? 

1 P.B.O., 8.P. 81/9, f. 61. ® Hist. MSS. Comm., Cecil, xvu, 291. 

® With a note that ‘it was delivered me out of the Record, by Henry Fermor, 
Esquier’. Howes, 865. 

* P.R.O., 8.P. 14/14, no. 50. 

5 Statibuse holandiae. But he probably meant the States-General. 

* P.R.O., 8.P. 14/14, no. 50, I. Described in Cal. 8S.P. Dom., 1603-10, 224, 
as a “ forged letters patent.” 
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and naval authorities requesting free passage for its bearer, 
“Robert Gray, Armiger.”’ As we shall see, this document 
furnishes a most valuable piece of evidence. I shall refer to it 
as “‘the passport.” 

In the First Heidelberg Confession Douglas stated that these 
letters were the work of three or four days; in the Second he 
added that by the time the last letter, to the City of Cologne, 
was ready for sealing, he no longer dared approach the Palace 
of Westminster, so that this letter remained for the time being 
unsealed. What followed can be told in his own words : 

‘** Before I had brought my affairs into order, so that I might leave England, 
I heard it rumoured in the King’s court that some persons had counterfeited 
the King’s hand, and that a merchant had been arrested who declared that he 
had received this from a certain Scot; when I heard this I straightway fled to 
Calais, where I lingered for some days, during which I learned that he who had 
forged the King’s hand had been executed and his two accomplices, that is, 
ourselves, exiled during the King’s pleasure. As for me, I was little troubled 


by this, since I was out of the country and had resolved to exile myself for some 
years until fortune should in some manner prove kinder to me.” 


From the Tower Confession we learn that it was Steward 
who was executed and Wood who, with Douglas, escaped abroad. 
The following letter from Steward to Cecil tells its own story : 


‘** Have pity on a poor gentleman, who only trusts in your most favourable 
doing for him. I never wronged any man but myself, nor never was in any 
way troubled for my carriage till now. It was the great cruelty and hard deal- 
ing of the Londoners that made me so depart in my doing and not the disposition 
of nature that has been my overthrow. Deliver my letter to his Majesty, that 
he may grant me his warrant for relief and safety, whereby I may travel to the 
Emperor’s war, where I would be for a better use hereafter than to die or be 
tormented. Seeing now my only trust is in your Honour, and the morn Wed- 
nesday, as is said, is to be my day afore the Justice, may you remember him 
who will ever pray and serve your lordship wherever ye have ado.” } 


Unfortunately, this letter is undated, so that it does not 
help us to date Steward’s trial or Douglas’s flight to Calais. We 
are thus forced back on Douglas’s own evidence for this.2 Hap- 
pily, the two statements of his which bear on the point * agree 
in ascribing his departure to June 1604, and there seems no 
reason to doubt them. 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Cecil, xv, 389. 

* It should, of course, be possible to date Steward’s trial from the records 
of the King’s Bench, but a preliminary survey of the Controlment Roll for both 
his and Douglas’s trials not only failed to locate either but proved how formidable 
a task an exhaustive search of the legal records would be. I was no more suc- 
cessful in finding any contemporary account of Steward’s trial which might 
have fixed its date. 

* Namely, his statement in the Tower Confession of 21 June/1 July 1605 
that he had left England “ about this time twelve moneth,’’ and his statement 
in his letter to the Governor of Calais that he had been banished from England 
the previous June, 
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Safe at Calais, Douglas set about organising the campaign 
designed to yield him the wherewithal to support his exile. 
Calais made a good base of operations; from there he could 
carry out his exploratory trips to neighbouring capitals, at the 
same time keeping in touch with English developments. He 
made his first trip, to The Hague, by sea. Arrived there, he 
presented his letter—one of the commendatory ones—and was 
well received. Oldenbarnevelt, the Pensionary, invited him to 
serve with the States’ forces, offering him twenty guilders a 
month more than the usual pay, as he was of noble birth. But 
the life of a mercenary, even under the foremost general of the 
age, was not our friend’s idea of comfort, so he declined the 
offer and returned to Calais. The presence of an English am- 
bassador at The Hague doubtless hastened his departure. 

He then put out a feeler in another direction. We owe our 
knowledge of this episode to the Elector Palatine’s ministers, 
who on searching his papers came across a letter addressed to De 
Vic, Governor of Calais. In answer to their queries Douglas ex- 
plained that, on his return to Calais from The Hague with nothing 
to show, his need of money grew urgent. As the Governor had 
often received him kindly in the past—this, one suspects, is 
Douglas’s way of saying that he had once met the Governor— 
and as he remembered how interested De Vic was in news from 
the Spanish Netherlands, he wrote to De Vic offering to gather 
news in Brussels in return for “so much per year or per month as 
would allow me to live decently ”’ (I translate honeste thus, and 
not “ honestly,’’ because I do not believe that a king’s ransom 
could have wrought that miracle). The Governor returned the 
letter to Douglas by the hand of his nephew, and so it eventually 
found its way into the Record Office.1 Written in a language 
which can be called French only by courtesy and for which the 
writer does well to apologise, it is a reasonably truthful state- 
ment of Douglas’s position? and makes no secret of the fact 
that the motive behind it is his pressing need of money. From 
its reference to “cette pese de angleter et spagne,’’ we know 
that it cannot have been written before the end of August 1604. 
According to Douglas, De Vic’s nephew, in returning it, told 
him in the Governor’s name that he would not be disappointed 
in his reward if he sent information of any value from Brussels ; 
but, adds Douglas, the Governor “ did not seem willing to hand 


1 P.R.O., 8.P. 14/9a, no. 18. 
* Douglas explains his exile as due to a false accusation against him by Sir 
Thomas Erskine, Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. 
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over any money until he should see what I deserved at his hand.” 
However, the nephew relented to the tune of thirty French crowns, 
or about £10 sterling. 

So off went Douglas to Brussels. There he delivered another 
commendatory letter to the Archduke Albert and discoursed 
with his secretary Blasius on the desirability of the Archdukes’ 
enlisting English and Scots troops in their service, than which 
nothing would be easier if it were properly handled—that is, by 
Douglas himself. (It was but a few months before that one 
Englishman had quitted the Archdukes’ army for a new career : 
his name was Guy Fawkes.) Having declined a commission, but 
vowing himself a friend to the Spanish cause, Douglas again 
returned to Calais, this time the richer by one hundred gold 
pieces, a present from Blasius at his departure. Presumably he 
lived on this for the remainder of his stay at Calais. How long 
it lasted him we do not know, but sooner or later he must again 
have found himself facing penury, and it was this threat which 
drove him forth on his last journey. 

Since leaving England Douglas had (so far as we know) done 
nothing worse than obtain money by false pretences. But now 
he made up his mind to a bolder course. He determined to 
make his next journey, not as a private person bearing commenda- 
tory letters, but as the accredited representative of his sovereign. 
No one will deny the superb audacity of the enterprise, although 
there were certain factors which its author could count on to aid 
him. Both before and after 1603, James I made considerable use 
of private, or at best semi-official, envoys for negotiations abroad. 
This habit sprang partly from motives of economy, which had 
always kept Scottish diplomacy on a frugal basis, and partly 
from the need for secrecy in these sometimes questionable deal- 
ings. One of these agents, the Scottish Catholic Sir James 
Lindsay, had passed through Western Germany on his way to 
Rome only a month or so before Douglas arrived there on his 
progress. While the comings and goings of such agents would thus 
make it appear less inherently improbable that “ Robert Gray ” 
should be his sovereign’s accredited agent, Douglas’s choice 
of courts to visit was also calculated to minimise the risk of 
exposure. English diplomatic relations with the Southern 
Netherlands had been suspended for many years owing to the 
war, while with the Catholic courts of the Rhineland they hardly 
existed. There was thus little danger that Douglas, if he kept 
his head, would find himself caught out. It was otherwise with 
the German Protestant courts, and among them the Palatinate, 
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with which Elizabeth had maintained a fairly regular con- 
nection. 

All the same, it was a dangerous game that Douglas was 
setting out to play. What of his qualifications? It must, I 
think, be conceded that he was at least as well equipped for 
diplomacy as some of James’s genuine representatives. True, 
his appearance left something to be desired; from Heidelberg 
he was described as “‘ of medium height, wearing a light beard, 
sharp-featured and with prominent eyebrows, and lacking 
several teeth.” + His languages, too, were poor. He spoke 
bad French, Italian and Latin, all, one imagines, with a strong 
Scottish flavour. His written French was, we have seen, 
execrable; his Latin, to judge from the two confessions written 
in prison, passable. But against these shortcomings could be 
set weighty assets. His speech might be deficient in accent and 
grammar; it would assuredly be fertile of idea and happy of 
phrase. He could turn a neat compliment. With the classics 
he was at least on nodding terms. To these gifts he added a 
knowledge of men, countries and affairs garnered from a varied 
life, and an insight into diplomacy derived both from his family 
background and from his own three years under Cecil. Above 
all, if Sir Henry Wotton’s classic definition could be extended to 
the dishonest and unsent, then no one was better qualified than 
he to “lie abroad for the good of his country—or his own.” 

I will let Douglas tell the story of his self-imposed mission, 
interrupting him only to sketch in the background. 

‘*T made [so runs the First Heidelberg Confession] a third journey to Brussels, 
where I found the Prince more than kind. To him I presented my letters, and 
certainly so far as I could judge he doubted somewhat of their authenticity, but 
he concealed everything and put on a serene countenance. I spoke with him of 
the usual things by way of compliment, and also told him that the King had in 
mind to enter into a close alliance with him, and that the King had been sur- 
prized that he had not sent anyone to congratulate him as other princes had 
done. And more in this vein, to all of which he replied most graciously. And 
he gave me letters in reply and on my taking leave he made me a present of his 
portrait, together with a chain, and sent some horsemen to go with me who 
escorted me safe to Cologne.” 

Douglas’s route to Cologne lay across the Duchy of Julich, 
belonging to the Duke of Cleves. Douglas had provided himself 
with a credential to the Duke, but did not deliver it because, as 
he explained in the Tower, ‘“‘ he understood the Duke of Cleve, 
to be so distempered in his witts or iudgment, as he thought him 
unfytt for anie letters.” The Duke was John William, known 


1 Lingelsheim to Lesieur, Heidelberg, 1/11 Feb., 1604-5. P.R.Q., 8.P. 
81/9 f. 73. 
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sometimes as the Good and sometimes, more realistically, as the 
Simple; it was his death in 1610 which provoked the famous 
succession dispute and nearly ante-dated the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 


“In the Senate of Cologne [continues Douglas] I delivered my letters to the 
Lord Bulant, who had known me in England both by sight and repute, for 
many times had I seen him and he me in the King’s court, where he believed 
I had more credit than indeed I had. All which he declared at length to the 
Senate of Cologne, whence it came about that they had not the least doubt about 
my mission. . . .” 


Douglas’s complete success in hoodwinking the worthy 
Senators is attested by the fact that they paid his expenses 
and made him a present, and by their letter to James I in reply 
to the message delivered in his name by the envoy. Opening 
with the customary compliments on the King’s accession, and 
thanking him for his message delivered by “ Illustris et Generosus 
Dominus Robertus Graj,” the letter goes on to hope for the 
revival of the old commercial relations between Cologne, as a 
member of the Hanse,and England. Its date, 17 January 1605, 
fixes the time of Douglas’s visit. 

But the city fathers were. not the only ones to be deceived. 


“When he heard that I was at Cologne, the Nuncio Apostolic, who was 
staying there, sent his nephew with a coach for me and entertained me at a 
splendid banquet, which was attended by the Nuncio Ordinary of the Archdukes 
and many others. Over the banquet we talked of many things, and especially, 
he said, he had great hopes since our King had sent an ambassador to Rome 
[a reference to Lindsay’s mission] and because he knew that our King had very 
great influence with the Pope. Suddenly I perceived the meaning of his words. 
I called to mind how the Duke of Holstein (who is at present with our King and 
had just then returned from the Duke of Saxony) seems to din into our King’s 
ears (although the King is not ambitious) his talk of the Imperial dignity, and 
how if the King were able to bind some of the spiritual electors to him he might 
be elected King of the Romans before either the King of France or the Archduke 
Albert. For the Emperor cannot confer it on his brother Albert because of his 
Spanish wife, and the whole of Germany would never suffer the other. . . . I 
replied to the Nuncio Apostolic : If you are prepared to arrange for the spiritual 
electors to favour my King, so that at some future time it may be done, I will 
see to it that for his first petition to the Pope our King should ask for your 
Reverence to be made a cardinal. Whereupon it was agreed that not only he 
should devote himself to this matter but, through his persuasion, the Pope also. 
I have written all this at greater length to Secretary Cecil in England to see 
what can be done from that side, and whether, if he were willing to secure pardon 
for me (granted I do not wish to return to England), I should devote myself to 
this negotiation so that I might deserve something at the hands of my King. 
I expect an answer from England at Ratisbon, where I intend to stay until the 
time should come for me to go into Hungary. And as I was to leave Cologne 
he lent me his coach and horses to take me as far as Bonn.” 


Of no part of Douglas’s narrative do we feel so strongly the 
need for confirmatory evidence as of this remarkable conversa- 
1 P.R.O., 8.P. 81/9, ff. 68-72 v. 
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tion. Douglas may, of course, have invented it or, more prob- 
ably, have greatly exaggerated the significance of what passed.! 
But the idea, however far-fetched, that James I, and not Matthias 
of Habsburg, should have become Emperor in 1612 is a piquant 
one and gives rise to some intriguing speculations. Would there, 
in that case, have been a Thirty Years’ War? Andif there had 
been no Thirty Years’ War. . .? 

Before leaving Cologne Douglas took a step which doubtless 
reflects his success, pecuniary as well as political, there—he 
engaged three servants, two of them, he tells us, because they 
spoke German, the third, an Englishman, “so to speak out of 
kindness,”’ whatever that may mean. So he came to Bonn, 
where he was well received by the Coadjutor of Cologne, Prince 
Ferdinand of Bavaria, the nephew of the Archbishop-Elector. 


‘To him [continues Douglas] I neither carried nor presented letters, but all 
the same when I desired audience it was granted me. He (informed, as I heard 
afterwards, by the Nuncio Apostolic, of what had passed between us), when he 
heard me broach the matter more guardedly, of his own accord assured me 
that if he were in the place of his uncle the Elector he would give it all his favour 
and attention. When I heard this I answered that we should worship the 
rising as well as the setting sun [This I take to be a neat allusion to the Elector’s 
advanced age and the Coadjutor’s chance of succeeding him]. With this and 
other matters, befitting his relationship to our King, we passed one day and I 
did not stay there beyond a day. At my taking leave he gave me four horses 
to use until I had crossed the mountains over which I had to pass to Villiche 
and could conveniently use a coach again.” 


At Villiche Douglas met, to use his own phrase, “ superbum 
et avarum principem.”’ This was Lothar von Metternich, Arch- 
bishop of Trier and an ancestor of the Austrian Chancellor. 
Douglas’s epithets were inspired by what passed at his audience. 
He tells how the Archbishop 


** appeared in some way to take it amiss that in the letter [Douglas’s credential] 
he was given the title of Third Elector. Thus in speaking he repeatedly used 
‘serenitas regia’ in referring to the King. After I had noticed this three or 
four times, [I said] that the title ‘ majestas regia’ was proper to the King of 
Great Britain. He answered that ‘ serenitas regia’ could pass for ‘ third elector ’ 
when he should sit before the Emperor. After this exchange we did not proceed 
further, and I quitted the palace as it were displeased albeit I was a fictitious 
envoy. Later he sent me his portrait, which I returned to him with a will since 
he so lightly esteemed him from whom (although fraudulently) my honour 


1 In the Tower he confessed ‘‘ that he hadd conference with the Popes Nuncio 
at Cologne, according as he hath sett downe in his owne declaracion in Latin, 
And amongest other thinges saith that the said Nuncio hadd speech with him, 
concerning the meanes how to procure him to be a Cardinall by the favor of the 
king, In respect whereof he would doo the king the best service he could, in 
Germanie or elsewhere, Being nether tyed in anie dutie to the king of Spaine, 
nor to the ffrench king, nor anie subject of theirs, but borne a Venetian, And 
saith that the Nuncio, of all others, did of matters of Religion, make least speeche 
unto him.” 
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was derived. I departed thence taking with me the Coadjutor’s horses as far 
as Aschinburg so I might arrive there with my servants in good style.”’ 


At Aschaffenburg Douglas presented his credential to the 
Archbishop of Mainz, whom he found “ principem egregium,” 
and who, 

“speaking without reserve, and at the same time with due deliberation, thus 
bound myself and (if I had carried a genuine commission) my prince to him, 
since the greatest number of gifts would not qual his excellence of mind. With 
him, as with the others, I discoursed of the more ordinary things, but he replied 
thus in a word: Let the King command me, I will do it. And so far as I could 


judge he spoke with German faith. He certainly entertained me sumptuously, 
gave me presents and provided me with a coach and lackeys as far as here.” 


So, with the final protestation : ‘‘ These things which I have 
written here are true, as God may grant me and my soul salva- 
tion,” Douglas closes his narrative. The story of his exposure at 
Heidelberg we have to piece together from various scraps of 
evidence. Why he should have gone to Heidelberg at all is by 
no means clear. If he were indeed making for Ratisbon, then 
his most direct route from Aschaffenburg lay through Wiirzburg 
and Nuremberg; to go to Heidelberg meant a long detour to the 
south. Again, he had so far confined himself to Catholic courts, 
where his religion, even though he did not openly avow it, would 
stand him in good stead. The route through Wiirzburg also lay 
mainly in Catholic territory, whereas at Heidelberg, the stronghold 
of German Protestantism, he would breathe a very different air. 

He must, then, have had some good reason for going there. 
As the news of his progress had preceded him down the Rhine, 
he may have considered that to ignore the Palatine court would 
awaken suspicion. Or had his triumphs so emboldened him that 
Heidelberg held no fears? He had certainly done astonishingly 
well. Since leaving Calais, he had covered some five hundred 
miles—mostly borne by other people’s horses—and visited five 
courts, without, if we are to believe him, arousing the slightest 
doubt save only at Brussels. He might well trust his luck to 
hold. What, of course, one would like to believe is that he had 
by now so completely identified himself with Robert Gray, of 
the King’s bedchamber, commissioned to expound his master’s 
policy and promote his interests, that he was eager to pay his 
court to the leading German Protestant Prince. 

Douglas arrived at Heidelberg at the end of January 1605. 
Almost from the start he must have scented danger. The 
Elector and his ministers had already been put on their guard 
by reports of his marked preference for Catholic society, and the 
fact that the Elector of Mainz had informed them (possibly by 
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one of the escorts with which he had furnished Douglas) of 
what had passed at Aschaffenburg could only have increased 
their doubts. When, therefore, Douglas, seeking audience, 
exhibited his credential, this was scrutinized with unusual care 
and its peculiarities quickly noted. It must have been at this 
stage that Douglas added to the address which he had already 
prepared against his audience—itself a remarkable document, 
with its convincing defence of the Spanish treaty, including 
numerous secret clauses of Douglas’s invention—the following 
postscript : 

** Most Serene Prince, now I speak for myself. If there should arise any 
manner of doubt from the writing or unwonted style of my credential letters, 
I humbly pray Your Highness not to impute it to me, who am but a Servant 
and must obey. Doubtless it is due to the many and weighty negotiations of 
my King’s Secretaries, who probably gave these letters to be written by one 
of their less experienced clerks. For certainly the English are not so meticulous 
about titles, and would rather err in small things than in great.’’ * 

The postscript goes on to defend the writer against the other 
charges, especially his familiarity with Catholics, and concludes 
with the demand that all the documents in the case should be 
sealed under the hand of two of the Elector’s ministers “so 
that my King may see that I have done my duty in writing, as 
I was not allowed to do these things by word of mouth.” 

The Elector’s answer was to depute one of his councillors, 
Lingelsheim, to interrogate Douglas. Lingelsheim had little 
difficulty in proving him an impostor, and he straightway wrote 
to Stephen Lesieur, the naturalised Frenchman who had visited 
Heidelberg five years earlier on a mission from Elizabeth,® for 
confirmation. This letter gave the English government its first 
hint of the affair. Meanwhile, Douglas and, despite his protests 
of their innocence, his three servants were lodged in the Schloss 
and further examined. The result was the two documents which 
I have called the First and Second Heidelberg Confessions. 
These revelations the Elector sent to James I, with a formal 
request for the King’s wishes in the matter. After some hesita- 
tion, mainly on the score of expense, James decided to have the 
offender brought home.‘ Douglas left Heidelberg under escort 


1 Lingelsheim to Lesieur, Heidelberg, 1/11 February 1604-5. P.R.O., S.P. 
81/9, f. 73. Frederick Elector Palatine to Sir Thomas Parry, Heidelberg, 17/27 
February 1604-5. P.R.O., 8.P. 78/52, f. 56. 

2 P.R.O., 8.P. 81/9, f. 76 v. 

* Beller, E. A. ‘The Negotiations of Sir Stephen le Sieur, 1584-1613,” in 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xt (1925), 23. 

* Lake to Cranborne, Royston, 16/26 March 1604-5. Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Cecil, xvm, 99. Cranborne to Parry, 23 March/2 April 1604-5. P.R.O., 8.P. 
78/52, f. 80. 
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on 25 May 1605.1 He had spent his first weeks in prison com- 
posing appeal after appeal to the Elector to let him find an 
honourable grave in Hungary fighting the Turk, and, when these 
failed, to intercede for him with the King.? Then he lapsed into 
silence. He must have known that once in England his chance 
of survival was slender, and we can imagine his feelings when, 
on 23 June, he was landed at Gravesend.* The following day he 
was brought up to London and committed to the Tower in 
irons.* 

The end of his story has interest as well as pathos. The 
law had now to take its course. Accordingly at six o’clock on 
the morning of 1 July three high law officers, Sir John Popham, 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir Thomas Fleming, Chief Baron, and Sir 
Edward Coke, Attorney-General, arrived at the Tower to examine 
him. Their proceedings are recorded in the document which I 
have called the Tower Confession. As set down there, the ques- 
tions put to Douglas related mainly to the production of the 
counterfeit documents. The prisoner persevered in the story 
which he had told at Heidelberg: both the licence and the 
credentials had been fabricated in the same way, Steward sup- 
plying the sign-manual and he himself affixing the Scottish 
signet. 

Such a confession, obtained without violence and in the 
presence of three of the Council,® was sufficient basis upon which 
to indict Douglas of treason, and the fact that Coke forth- 
with used it for this purpose* shows that the three lawyers 
accepted this part of Douglas’s story and sanctioned its use 
against him. Now in the case of the licence, the absence of 
the original document, or even of a copy, leaves'us no means 
of testing the truth of Douglas’s story. But it is otherwise with 
the credentials and the passport, of which two originals are 
preserved at the Public Record Office, an authenticated copy ot 
a third is at Hatfield, and the text of a fourth, which bears 

1 Frederick Elector Palatine to Lesieur, Heidelberg, 15/25 May 1605. P.R.O., 
8.P. 81/9, f. 106. 

2 P.R.O., S.P. 81/9, ff. 93, 96, 97. 

% Joannes Lodinguist to Salisbury, Gravesend, 14/24 June 1605. Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Cecil, xvu1, 259-60. 

* Howes, 864b. The Tower Bills contain the following entry: ‘“‘ Midsummer 

Quarter 1605 ... Thomas Dowglas xiiij-xxvj June, one weeke and halfe 

Pollen, J. H., “‘ Tower Bills 1595-1681, with Gatehouse certificates 
1592-1603,” in Cath. Rec. Soc. Misc., rv (1907), 240. 

5 As required by 1 Edw. VI, c. 12, § 22, and 5 & 6 Edw. VI, c. 11,§ 9. See 
below. 


® Coke to Salisbury, Temple, 2] June/1 July 1605. Hist. MSS.Comm., Cecil, 
xvu, 272. 
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every indication of reliability, is printed by Howes. With the 
aid of these documents let us examine Douglas’s version of their 
manufacture. 

First, as to their dating. According to Douglas they were 
fabricated within the period April to June 1604. His further 
statement that he was unable to complete his task for fear of 
discovery prompts us to ascribe them to the end of this period, 
say early in June. Now the dates which they bear, that is to 
say, the dates on which the King is represented to have issued 
them, are as follows : the credential to the Archbishop of Cologne 
(as printed by Howes), 7 November 1604; that to the Elector 
Palatine, and also the passport (originals), 18 November 1604.1 
_ (The copy of the credential to the city of Cologne in the Hatfield 

MSS. is unfortunately not dated.) It would, of course, have 
been quite possible for Douglas, preparing these letters in June, 
to have post-dated them to November. Unable at the time to 
forecast just when he would need them, he might well have judged 
a five- or six-months’ margin safe. In themselves, then, these 
dates do not impugn his story; but when taken in conjunction 
with two other objections to it they acquire a new and damaging 
significance. 

The first objection is the royal style employed in the docu- 
ments. In all three of which I have seen the full text? the 
style used is: ‘‘ Jacobus Dei gratia Magnae Britanniae, Franciae 
et Hyberniae Rex fidei defensor et cetera.’ The history of 
James I’s assumption of this style is briefly as follows. On his 
accession to the English throne the King adopted the style 
“‘ Jacobus Dei gratia Angliae, Scotiae, Franciae et Hyberniae 
Rex.” In April 1604 he proposed to Parliament that this should 
be changed to “ King of Great Britain,” only to meet with a 
rebuff in the Commons, who were unwilling to agree to a title 
which implied the union of the kingdoms before the terms of 
that union were settled. James had therefore to be content 
with the appointment of English and Scottish commissioners to 
discuss the union, and he gave the Commons his promise not to 
raise the question of his style again until they had reported.’ 

1 I can offer no explanation of why Douglas should have given his credentials 
different dates. It is, of course, possible that Howes misread the date of the 
Archbishop of Cologne’s letter and that it too was 18 November. Happily it is 
only the month that matters, not the day. 

2 I know the Hatfield document only from:the Calendar, where the style is 
omitted. 

* The writer hopes shortly to publish an article on this change of style, 


which presents several points of interest. 
* Gardiner, op. cit., 1, 177-8. 
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Their proposals were not brought before Parliament until Novem- 
ber 1606.1 But the King’s patience had proved unequal to ‘the 
delay. Six months after his promise to the Commons he broke 
it by issuing on 20 October 1604 a proclamation prescribing the 
use of the new style in all documents other than legal ones, and 
thereafter all such documents, including diplomatic credentials, 
styled him “ King of Great Britain.” ? 

Now Douglas left England not later than June 1604, and 
according to him the credentials had all been written before his 
departure. If so he had anticipated by four months the altera- 
tion in the King’s style. Are we to believe that Douglas, em- 
ploying the royal style just after James had promised not to 
alter it until the commissioners had reported, could prophesy 
that before November the King would break that promise and 
flout the known wishes of the Commons by using the prerogative 
to effect the change? This I cannot accept, and I am therefore 
forced to conclude that Douglas’s credentials were drawn up 
after the proclamation of 20/30 October 1604. Why not on or 
about the dates which they bear, 7 or 18 November ? 

But in that case what becomes of the two cardinal points in 
Douglas’s account of their production: that the forging of the 
sign-manual had been Steward’s work, and that the seal used 
was the Scottish signet? If Steward had been executed shortly 
after Douglas’s flight, in June or July 1604, he could not have 
forged the King’s hand to documents produced in November 
1604. I may mention that the forged signatures on the two 
originals which I have examined are written in the same ink and 
in what appears to my inexpert eye a disguised form of the same 
hand as the letters themselves. This surmise, for what it is 
worth, only strengthens the suspicion that one person, and one 
person only, had a hand, literally and figuratively, in these 
documents, and that person Thomas Douglas. 

Again, at no time after June 1604 had Douglas access to the 
Scottish signet. But here we can exchange conjecture for fact, 
since, by a rare stroke of fortune, one of the original documents, 
the passport, still bears its seal. This is a round papered im- 
pression, 244 inches in diameter, of a shield of royal arms, 1 and 4 
England and France quarterly, 2 Scotland, and 3 Ireland, sur- 
mounted by a crown and surrounded by a circumscription too 

? Gardiner, op. cit., 1, 324. 

? In Scotland the new style was in use as early as August 1604 (Reg. Mag. 
Sig., 1593-1608, 520 n 1), although not proclaimed until November (Reg. P.C. Scot., 


1604-7, 16-17), but I have found no instance of its official use in England before 
the issue of the proclamation. 
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faint to read. Here, then, is an impression of the seal which 
Douglas claimed to have borrowed from the office of the Scottish 
Secretary. 

It needs but little investigation to prove this statement of 
Douglas’s as false as his implication of Steward. Not only does 
the seal described above differ from both the Scottish signets 
listed by Birch as in use after James’s accession to the English 
throne; it cannot be a Scottish seal of any kind, since its shield 
displays Scotland in the second quarter, instead of in the first 
and fourth. Nor, for that matter, is it any of the English royal 
seals of the period. In design it most nearly resembles the signet 
occurring on contemporary privy seal warrants, but it is almost 
twice the size of that signet; on the other hand, it is too small 
to be a privy seal.} 

It is, [submit, impossible to avoid the conclusion that Douglas’s 
account of the fabrication of his credentials is a tissue of false- 
hoods. These documents were not produced in London in May 
or June 1604 but abroad, probably at Calais, in November or 
December 1604; the forged sign-manuals on them were not the 
work of Steward, but of Douglas himself; and finally they were 
not sealed with a Scottish signet, or indeed with any genuine 
royal seal, but with a counterfeit which Douglas must either 
have taken abroad with him or have acquired there. 

It is not difficult to see why Douglas invented and persisted in 
his version. Steward had paid with his head for his share in the 
counterfeiting of the licence. Could Douglas escape a like fate ? 
The counterfeiting of the great and privy seals was among the 
crimes enumerated as treason by the statute of 1352,? and to 


1 It is by no means clear whether there was in fact a Scottish signet in the 
possession of James Douglas at Westminster which Thomas Douglas could 
have borrowed in the way he described. There appear to have been at least 
four signets in use in Scottish administration at this period, two of which—the 
Session and Justice Signete—are unlikely to have been involved. Of the remain- 
ing two, the King’s personal signet, always available for his use wherever he 
went, would have been at Westminster in June 1604, but it is not certain that 
the Secretary was the custodian of this signet. The Secretary does appear, 
however, to have enjoyed the custody of the Great, or Court, Signet, and James 
Douglas, as his clerk, might well have had this seal in his keeping; but it is much 
more likely that the Great Signet remained in Scotland after 1603 than that it 
followed the King to England. It may be noticed, for what it is worth, that 
Thomas Douglas called the signet which he claimed to have used “‘ the seale 
or privy signett.”” The strongest argument in favour of there having been 
such a signet at Westminster is surely that, if there had not been, Thomas 
Douglas would hardly have either invented or persisted in a story which in that 
case would have been manifestly false. I am indebted to Mr. William Angus 
for most of the information on which I have based this note. 

2 26 Edw. III, c. 2. 
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these the act of 1554 had added the counterfeiting of the sign- 
manual and privy signet, together with the counselling, procur- 
ing, aiding and abetting of the act.1_ Douglas was thus guilty of 
a double treason, for he had counterfeited both the sign-manual 
and the signet. If this could be brought home to him he was 
doomed. 

His only hope lay in denying, or at any rate in minimising, 
his guilt on both counts. As to the forging of the sign-manual, 
the safest as well as the most plausible defence was to shift the 
responsibility on to Steward, who had been convicted on a 
similar charge and could not refute the further allegation. True, 
Douglas did not deny that he was Steward’s accomplice—indeed, 
seeing the use he had made of the credentials even he could 
hardly do that—so that he could still be charged with treason 
under the act of 1554. Here, however, he may have hoped to find 
some further loophole which would not be open to him as a 
principal. 

Could he not have followed the same line with regard to the 
counterfeit seal? Here we are handicapped by not knowing 
what Steward had confessed. If Steward (perhaps by previous 
arrangement with Douglas) had told the story about the Scottish 
signet, then Douglas—assuming he knew the line taken by 
Steward—would do well to stick to it, both because this show of 
consistency would lend verisimilitude to a narrative which, while 
by no means bald nor altogether unconvincing, would need all 
possible buttressing if it were to hold together, and also because, 
as we shall see, the story itself would serve his turn. In any case, 
we must give Douglas credit for being too wily to try to shift all 
the guilt on to a dead man. For one thing, Steward would 
scarcely have committed these further treasons to help his 
accomplice without having first made sure of his own skin, 
which he had clearly failed to do. 

However that may be, Douglas determined, as we know, to 
pass off the seal on his credentials as the Scottish signet. His 
insistence on this point seems to me to be explicable only if we 
credit him with a certain knowledge of the law of treason and 
in particular of one technical point applying to his own case. 
Coke, in his discussion of treason by counterfeiting in the Third 
Institute,.is at pains to show that there must be “an actuall 
counterfeiting,” that is, the manufacture of a false matrix in the 
likeness of the original, and not merely an abuse of the authentic 
seal. Among Coke’s illustrations of this point is the case of 


1 1 Mary, sess. 2, c. 6, 
No. 105.—vou. XXVII. D 
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G. Leak, the ingenious Chancery clerk, who glued two parchments 
together, on the upper one wrote out a true patent to which he 
caused the Great Seal to be affixed by a label which passed 
through both parchments, and then removed the upper parch- 
ment, leaving the Great Seal affixed to the blank one under- 
neath, upon which he wrote out a patent of his own devising. 
This was resolved, upon conference between the judges, to be no 
treason, and, adds Coke, “the party delinquent liveth at this 
day.” It happened, according to Coke, in 1606.1 Had it taken 
place in 1604 we should be tempted to think that it was not 
unconnected with the activities of Messrs. Douglas, Steward, and 
Wood. 

If Douglas were indeed aware of this legal distinction, that 
would explain his insistence that he had used a genuine, and not 
a counterfeit, seal. I take it, then, that this part of his story 
was the corollary of his assertion that Steward forged the sign- 
manual, and that, taken together, they were designed to minimise 
his own guilt, possibly to the extent of sparing him a charge of 
treason. If these were to be the twin pillars on which his story 
rested, then of course it was necessary for him to misrepresent 
two other particulars, namely, the time and place of the crime. 
To fit his tale the date of the fabrication of the letters had to 
be pushed back to before Steward’s arrest and before his own 
flight from London. Whether he ever realised the fatal signifi- 
cance for it of James’s subsequent change of style we do not 
know, for he was not challenged on the point. 

Alas! his ingenuity was wasted, for it was upon the basis 
of his own confession that he was indicted for treason, found 
guilty and sentenced to death. And here arises a further ques- 
tion, Why did those experienced lawyers Popham, Fleming, 
and Coke apparently accept Douglas’s story at its face value 
and not confront him with its palpable weaknesses? It is incon- 
ceivable that they should not have detected either the anachronism 
of the royal style or the peculiarity of the seal, both of which 
they had before them on the letter to the Duke of Cleves. That 
the Elector Palatine and his ministers had not been wholly 
satisfied with the story is suggested by Douglas’s elaborate but 
unconvincing explanation in the Second Heidelberg Confession 
why he could not possibly have had a counterfeit seal with him 
abroad. Presumably Popham and his colleagues had read this 
confession before examining Douglas; yet they were content to 


1 Ed. 1797, 15-17. Quoted in Maxwell-Lyte, Great Seal, 310-11, from 
Brydall, Jus Sigilli (1673), 83, 85, where, however, the date is omitted. 
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have the same story set down again and signed by Douglas for 
use in evidence against him. 

The clue to what appears at first sight a most unlawyerlike 
degree of credulity is, I believe, contained in two of the letters 
relating to the case published in a recent volume of the Hatfield 
Calendar. The first of these is an undated letter, which must, 
however, have been written shortly before Douglas’s trial, from 
Stanhope, Treasurer of the Chamber, in reply to one from Salis- 
bury. Stanhope wrote that the King had “ misliked ” that part 
of Salisbury’s letter in which he appeared to doubt whether 
Douglas could be “ shortly executed,” and added : 


‘* Wherefore he [the king] commanded me to write to you that if by law it 
might be, as in my hearing it was told him it might be, that a private session 
might be purchased for the present indicting him, condemning him, and so for 
his present execution; saying that the eyes of the princes of the world be upon 
him in this point, every one of them having such absolute power as need take 
no days for the executing of an offender in that degree. Wherefore his Majesty 
desires that you would speak with the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Attorney, to 
see that this course may be held for his execution, which he earnestly desires 
may be done afore his progress.”’ * 

The second is Coke’s letter of 21 June/1 July 1605 to Salis- 
bury, enclosing the report of Douglas’s examination in the Tower 
that morning. Coke wrote : 

“‘ It was conceived that these treasons, wherewith he is charged and by him 
confessed, had been committed beyond the seas, but it falls out that they, by 
his own confession, were all contrived and done in Middlesex. If they had 
been committed beyond sea, the law would have required a long proceeding; 
but being committed in Middlesex and the sessions of oyer and terminer being 
to be holden on Tuesday next, he may then lawfully be proceeded with and 
receive justice with expedition. So everything falls out as fitly as could have 
been wished.”’ * 

The motive for accepting Douglas’s story now becomes clear. 
The King was demanding summary judgment on the criminal; 
the Middlesex sessions were to open in a few days’ time; and 
now the criminal obligingly confessed to having committed his 
treasons in Middlesex, and so could be tried there forthwith. 
To accept his confession, despite its patent variance with the 
truth, would remove all obstacles to satisfying the royal will. 
On the other hand, to demonstrate that the crime must have 
been committed abroad, and to proceed on that basis, would 
involve “a long proceeding,” and therefore provoke the King’s 
displeasure. 

True, it is not at first sight clear why the second course 
should have involved any lengthier process than the first, since a 
statute of 1551-2, still in force in 1605, placed treasons done 


1 Hist, MSS, Comm., Cecil, xvur, 292, * Ibid., 271-2, 
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abroad on exactly the same footing as those committed at home, 
and prescribed the same process for them.! But this apparent 
difficulty can, I think, be disposed of. It had been laid down in 
the statute of 1547,? and confirmed by ‘that of 1551-2,° that no 
one should be tried for treason “ unless [he] be accused by two 
sufficient witnesses, or shall willingly without violence confess 
the. same.’ These acts were followed by one of 1554,4 which 
provided inter alia that all trials for treason should be according 
to the due order and course of the common law and not other- 
wise. The question then arose whether or not the provisions of 
the acts of 1547 and 1551-2 requiring two accusers was still in 
force. Coke held that it was, but not until 1696 was his view 
confirmed by statute.® 

If we assume—as I think we may—that Coke’s opinion held 
the field in 1605, then it follows that Douglas could have been 
proceeded against in one of two ways: on the basis of his con- 
fession, or, if that were to be discounted, by the accusation of 
two witnesses. We can now see how strong must have been the 
temptation to follow the first course, For what was the alterna- 
tive? If the three lawyers declared Douglas’s confession false 
and exhorted him to tell the truth, he might of course do so. 
In that case, all difficulty would vanish, for the indictment could 
forthwith be framed on the basis of his new confession, and the 
fact that on his own admission the treasons had been committed 
abroad would present no obstacle to his speedy trial. But if he 
were to stick obstinately to his story, either attempting some 
explanation of its weaknesses or simply ignoring them, he 
would put his interrogators in a quandary. They could then 
hardly proceed on the basis of a confession which they had 
themselves shown to be false; they must on the contrary accept 
the fact that the treasons had been committed abroad, and then 
set about finding the two witnesses necessary for the trial. It is 
hardly too much to say that, without the help of further evidence 
from Douglas, this would have proved impossible. They would 
thus have been again reduced to attempting to extort the truth 
from the prisoner, and their chance of success might well have 
depended upon their ability to ignore the statutory prohibition 
of violence. 

We can hardly be surprised that they chose the easier path. 
The result was eminently satisfactory—save to the wretched 
prisoner. Five days after his examination in the Tower he was 


1 5 & 6 Edw. VI, c. 11, § 2. * 1 Edw. VI, c. 12, § 22. 
* 5 & 6 Edw. VI, c. 11, § 9. 4 2 P. and M., c. 10, 
+ Holdsworth, Hist. of Eng. Law, tv, 499. 
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arraigned at the Old Bailey Sessions, found guilty and sentenced 
to death. And now comes the final twist to the story. After 
sentence had been passed (so runs Popham’s report to Salisbury 4), 
Douglas made 


“this enclosed declaration, of which for that it varies in some principal points 
from what he formerly confessed, in laying much upon himself, which I charged 
others with before, I have thought good to advertise you.” 

Unfortunately the enclosure is no longer preserved with Pop- 
ham’s letter, so that we are without an authentic record of what 
Douglas revealed. But Howes, whose account of the case can be 
proved in many respects trustworthy, does something towards 
filling the gap when he says that Douglas in his last confession 
admitted 


“that in truth he caused the saide Privie Seale to be counterfeited, and there- 
with sealed six letters, unto six Princes of Germany, counterfeiting the kinges 
hand to every one of them. . .”’? 


This proves beyond all reasonable doubt that Douglas had 
at long last abandoned his fairy-tale about the Scottish signet. 
Whether he also admitted that the credentials had been fabri- 
cated abroad we cannot say. Clearly, however, he had said 
enough to expose more than one major error of fact in the indict- 
ment and to convince anyone reading his final confession that, 
from a strictly legal standpoint, his conviction was open to 
question. I do not for a moment suggest that there had been 
any miscarriage of justice; Douglas had committed treason and 
must suffer the barbarous fate of the traitor. But at the open- 
ing of the seventeenth century the common law still retained, 
at least in criminal proceedings, its traditional insistence upon 
extreme precision in the form, wording, and substance of indict- 
ments. Coke could be trusted to ensure that form and wording 
were unimpeachable, but there can be no doubt that an indict- 
ment which erred wildly in its description of the time, place, and 
manner of the crime was, by the rigorous standards of the period, 
woefully defective.* 

Alas! I am filing my writ of error three hundred years too 
late to help the prisoner. The morning after his sentence he 
suffered a traitor’s death at Smithfield,‘ his last tall story allowed 
to pass unchallenged because, after all, the lawyers knew a trick 
worth two of his. 

S. T. Bryporr. 


1 Popham to Salisbury, ‘‘ At the Sessyons House of Newgat,” 26 June/6 July 
1605. Hist. MSS. Comm., Cecil, xv11, 276-7. 

2 Howes, 865d. % Holdsworth, op. cit., tv, 531. 

* Howes, 864b. For a suggestion that Douglas’s execution made a bad 
impression upon Scots see Cal, S.P. Venetian, 1603-7, 258. 





A LONDON APPRENTICE’S NOTEBOOK, 1703-5. 


AUTHORS and readers are to-day very much aware of the fact 
that the possibility of publishing books depends upon the avail- 
ability of supplies of paper. The paper-making industry, being 
based upon imports from overseas, is liable to severe interruption 
in time of war. In the early years of the reign of Queen Anne— 
years of foreign war and of literary achievement at home—the 
question of the paper supply was also of considerable interest, and 
the source of some anxiety. First-hand information on the paper 
trade is thus worth recording. In the present instance it comes 
from a notebook of miscellaneous jottings, kept in the years 
1703-5 by one John Coggs, an apprentice. The notebook also 
throws some incidental light upon apprentice life at the time.” 

The entries are in no particular order, and are best dealt with 
according to their subject. They were certainly intended for no 
other eyes than those of the writer, and various efforts were made 
to ensure secrecy. Coggs often uses letters for numerals—but a 
key to this is actually given in the notebook, under the heading 
““My master’s pryvatt marke.”’* For many entries (mainly those 

_ concerning his differences with his master) he uses a simple cipher, 
composed by putting the last letter of each word at the beginning 
of it. Finally there are four brief passages in shorthand which 
have so far proved undecipherable. They do not appear to be in 
any of the four systems most in use in Anne’s reign, those of 
Shelton, Rich, Metcalfe, and Mason, nor in the systems of Botley 
and Stringer, two of Rich’s disciples, nor in the lesser known 


1 The notebook was found in 1848 in the loft of no. 34 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
When these premises were demolished six years later the lessee was Daniel Coggs 
Webb. The notebook was exhibited by Samuel Wood at a meeting of the British 
Archaeological Association on 9 February 1859, but the report of the proceedings 
dismissed it with the remark: ‘no matter of import occurs on these pages”’ 
(Journal of the British Archaeological Association, Vol. xv, p. 277). The notebook 
has now been presented to the Bodleian Library by the Rev. L. W. Grensted. 
The shelf-mark is MS, Eng. misc. f. 78, 

* A John Coggs & Co. were in business as stationers in Bread Street in 1736 
(Henry Kent, London Directory, 1736, p, 13), Sir Ambrose Heal pointe out that 
there were two people of that name who were in business as goldsmiths during 
the years when the notebook was kept (see his 7'he London Goldemithe, Cambridge, 
1935). Apart from these two clues, nothing further has been ascertained about 
the writer. 

* Professor G. N. Clark, to whom I owe the suggestion for this article, informs 
me that this type of code and mnemonic is still used in shops. 
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systems of Willis, Addy, Ridpath, West, Nicholas, or Farthing. 
The greatest resemblance is possibly to the little-known or used 
system of Elisha Coles. All that is certain is that the system 
belongs to the familiar type in which the consonants are repre- 
sented by arbitrary symbols and the vowels indicated by the 
relative positions of the consonants, though it may be that dots 
are also used for the latter purpose. (I say “system,” but it 
should quite possibly be “ systems,” since a correspondent who 
has seen the photostats of the passages thinks that they are in 
two different shorthands.) It is possible that Coggs was experi- 
menting with a shorthand of his own invention, but since I am 
informed that the systems available at the time may have num- 
bered up to 200—some of them being given away with various 
types of medicines and nostrums—this cannot be regarded as 
proved. 

Coggs was originally bound as an apprentice to his uncle, John 
Coggs, and then turned over to John Stevens on 8 February 1702. 
The turning over was a device used to circumvent restrictions 
upon the number of apprentices a single master might take. He 
was bound “ uppon liking ”’ for a month, and after this for the full 
term of seven years from 9 April 1702. As to the terms of his 
apprenticeship, one entry runs as follows: ‘‘ My father gave a 


bond for my Honisty for what I steale or pillfer away to my 
Master John Stevens the 16th of November 1704.” Two of 
Stevens’s employees were witnesses to the bond. Preceding this 
is an entry which he has crossed out, giving the date of the bond 
as 1703 and the value as £300—a rather large sum.? The only 
direct information about his master’s firm is that he had “ sett 


1 I owe some of the suggestions in this paragraph to Dr. W. J. Carlton of 
Montreal, Mr. E. Pickard of Bromborough, Cheshire, and to Mr. J.C. Williams of 
London, who were among a number of correspondents who replied to a request for 
assistance in deciphering the shorthand which was printed in the Times Literary 
Supplement on 31 January 1942 and in Notes and Queries on 7 February. Unfor- 
tunately current difficulties have prevented me from sending photostats to Dr. 
Carlton and to other experts who offered assistance. Besides the familiar his- 
tories of shorthand by Gibbs, Lewis, Levy, Pitman, and Anderson, I have gone 
through the shorthand collections in the British Museum, the Bodleian, and the 
Central Library, Manchester. Should the passages ever be deciphered, I hope to 
print the result in a later number. 

* R. Campbell’s The London Tradesman gives £20-30 as the normal sum 
given with a stationer’s apprentice and £100-2000 as the sum required to set up 
asamaster. As for the reasons for taking up apprenticeship, the same authority 
informs us that “as it requires neither much judgment, learning nor time, to 
acquire this mystery of a Stationer, I know of no manner of advantage a youth 
can reap by being bound to this business for seven years, unless it is to gain the 
freedom of some corporation "’ (edition of 1747, p. 127 and p. 339). The date of 
May 1702, which Coggs gives for his original binding, must be an error. 
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up partners together ’’ with one Richard Butterfield in September 
1696 “in the reighn of King William and Queen Mary ”’ (sic).! 
It seems fairly clear, however, that their business consisted in the 
import of paper, either for sale in various parts of the country, or 
for re-export.? 

With France, the main source of supply, cut off by the war, 
one would imagine that Holland was the principal if not the only 
exporting country concerned—and we do indeed find Coggs 
making notes as to the currency of that country: though this is 
not conclusive, in view of Amsterdam’s function as a financial 
centre. 

The business seems to have been a good one. Coggs gives 
£5614 9s. Id. as the net value of the stocks in December 1704, 
compared with £2565 16s. 10d. in 1698 and £1895 16s. 8d. in 1697. 
His master was said to have received £1000 as his wife’s portion, 
and was clearly comfortably off. We have a record of at least 
one visit to the country for the sake of his health. With Coggs’s 
own scale of living we shall be concerned separately. But one 
might record here that the only employee of Stevens’s whose salary 
is mentioned was engaged for three years at £8 per annum. If 
this seems low, one should remember that he lived with his 
employer’s family and probably did fairly well. Anyhow, Coggs 
tells of an occasion when the two of them supped off beefsteaks 
after Mr. and Mrs. Stevens had retired for the night, and also an 
objection he made to eating boiled neck of mutton—not to men- 
tion a raid on the Rhenish wine in his employer’s cellar. 

If the business prospered, however, it was not because every- 
thing went smoothly. For one thing, there was the competition 
of rival firms. We have mention, for instance, of Messrs. Merreall 
and Sheafe and of a certain Benjamin Wells. One of Coggs’s not 

1 The London Directory of 1736 does not mention either a Stevens or a Butter- 
field among the stationers. In 1660 a Philemon Stephens was Master of the 
Stationers Company (R. T. Rivington, Records of the Company of Stationers). 
In 1768 a John Stephens and son were in business as stationers at 2 Threadneedle 
Street (Baldwin’s Complete Guide to London). I have not been able to secure 
access to the original records of the Stationers’ Company. 

* There is a short general account of the paper trade in Chap. IX of Marjorie 
Plant’s The English Book Trade, and some scattered information in the various 
bibliographical periodicals, but the subject deserves further study. The most 
striking development in the first half of the eighteenth century was the rapid 
decline of paper imports from Holland in face of competition from the native 
manufacturers (C. Wilson, Anglo-Dutch Finance and Commerce in the EHighteenth 
Century, p. 61). The records of the Custom House are not now accessible, but the 
librarian, Mr, B, BR. Leftwich, kindly informs me that they would not throw any 
light on the business carried on by Stevens and Butterfield, 


* H. RB. Plomer (Dictionary of Printers, etc,, 1668-1725, p. 204) mentions 
Merreal who was a stationer and bookseller at the Rose in Bread Street. On p. 
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infrequent tiffs with his master brought an accusation from the 
latter that Coggs was needlessly spending time at Wells’s place, 
where all they wanted was to inquire into Stevens’s business. It 
is also possible to identify some of Messrs. Butterfield and Stevens’s 
clients. In London, there was Robert Walton, presumably a 
successor of the printer of the same name who had carried on 
business at the Globe and Compasses in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
until 1687. There are also notes of the despatch of paper to two 
well-known Oxford booksellers, George West and the wealthy 
Anthony Peisley. Richard Gravett, a Bristol bookseller of some 
standing, is, however, recorded as being a very good customer of 
Benjamin Wells.1 Bristol must have been a place of considerable 
importance in the trade, and we find Coggs noting the dates of 
the two Bristol fairs of January and August. The burden of 
supervising the firm’s provincial trade seems to have fallen on 
Butterfield. We learn that he went to Bristol on 18 January 
1702/3, returning thence on 9 February. In the summer he was 
off again. 

“Mr. Richard Butterfield went his Exiter and Bristoll journeys the 6th of 
July 1703. His Countrey Chapps at Exiter and severall other places that rode 
were indebted to him and partners the sum of six hundred and fifty three pounds 
eleaven shillings. And the Bristoll Do. was indebted to them the sum of six 
hundred seventy six pounds eight shillifs and four pence. Mr. Butterfield went 
to Plymouth from Exon. the 14 July 1703 which was the first time of his goeing. 
Mr. Richard Butterfield returned back out of the countery againe the 10th of 
August 1703.” 

His two visits to the West country in the following year seem 
to have followed the same time-table. And he made another 
journey to Bristol in January-February 1704/5. Unfortunately 
we learn nothing more of his dealings with his “‘ countrey chapps,” 
but the extent of credit allowed suggests that the business was 
on a considerable scale. There are all too few entries which par- 
ticularise the wares in which the firm dealt. But they included 
printing- and writing-paper of various qualities and sizes, which, 
apart from one mention of a “ baile,” is reckoned by Coggs in 
reams. The types included, among others, double pott, post, 
royal, elephant, and cartridge papers—a wide choice. There were 
also writing-books, ruled and plain, in different sizes, and either 
bound in forrill or vellum, or else designed for binding in boards. 
There is, finally, mention of charges for work on playing-cards, 


269 there is a reference to Sheafe who married Merreall’s daughter and became his 
partner. There are several persons of the name of Wells in the Dictionary, but 
none of these was named Benjamin. 

1 Plomer, op. cit., pp. 301, 308, 234-5, 132. I have not been able to trace 
Merreall and Sheafe’s ‘' very good customer "’ I, Cotemain of Ipswich. 
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including those required for the then fashionable game of bassett. 
In addition to the selling side of the business there must have been 
the importing side—but here we lack information. There is only 
the following entry to note: ‘‘ My master gives the porters at the 
waterside 8d per baile and 1/‘d per ream for landing and the 
wharfinger the same. London the 2d of December 1703. Fish- 
monger’s porter.” 

But apart from the normal problems of business, there were 
those presented by the policy of the State. The taxation of paper 
had a dual importance, both as a source of revenue in a period of 
increasing government expenditure and as a measure of protection 
for the rising native industry. Paper was taxed under the 1660 
book rates at 4s. 6d. a ream and upwards, according to size. 
This was on imports only, but under the Act 8 & 9 William III, 
cap. 7, this was raised to 25 per cent. on all paper and books 
imported, 20 per cent. on the native product and 17} per cent. on 
all stock. This duty expired after two years, however, and no 
further duties were laid until 1712.1 Even at the old level, 
however, the duties were fairly productive, bringing in almost 
£45,000 in 1694-5.2_ As usual, all those concerned with the trade, 
whether as producers, importers or as consumers, had their 


partisan points of view ready to propound in petitions or pamph- 
lets.? But there can be no doubt that the war did see a consider- 


able rise in paper prices, quite apart from the effect of the duties.‘ 
Two entries relating to the paper duties appear in the notebook. 
“ Mr. Richard Butterfield,’’ we read, ‘‘ was shown how to cast up 
the Custome of the perticulars of all sortes of paper to a farthing 
by one Mr. Score of Bristoll, as by Mr. Richard Butterfield’s 
letter dated from Bristoll, the 29 July 1702 to Mr. John Stevens.” 
This is no doubt the Richard Score to whom is ascribed the 
Guide to the Customers and Collectors Clerks of 1699, of which 
there is a copy in the British Museum, and which contains an 
account of the paper duties and of the system of drawbacks on re- 
exports.° The other entry concerns the drawback system. “ In 

1 Plant, op. cit., p. 200. * House of Lords MSS., N.8. 11, p. 172. 

* Several of these are in the volume of tracts in the British Museum, shelf 
marked 816, m. 12. See also Plant, op. cit., pp. 196-9; T'he Library, N.S.L., 
1899-1900, pp. 31 ff., and the British Merchant, 1721, where it is claimed that 
protective duties were necessary because the French paper-makers could under- 
eut the British, since they fed their workers on chestnuts ! 

* Library Association Record, xiv, 1912, pp. 249-54. 

* British Museum, 1140 A/37, pp. 47, 64, 159 (I owe this reference to Miss 
P. J. Rogers). The book is referred to in G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial 
Statistics, 1696-1782, p. 9,fn. Bristol is probably an error for Exeter in this entry, 
since Score’s position was that of deputy-collector of customs of Exeter, in both 
1699 and 1704. Calendar of Treasury Books, xtv, p. 300, and xix, p. 364. 
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time or out of time : all papers which are entred att the Custome 
House within twelve months they call that time: because if you 
send a parcell of paper beyond the sea before they draw back the 
duty but after that you pay the duty if you send them. March 
_ 27. [2] 1703/4.” 

The other branch of taxation which affected the paper trade 
was the stamp duty.! Under the Stamp Act of 1694 specified 
documents were to be written on stamped paper only. Dies of 
the various amounts required were ordered, and the taxpayer 
could present his own paper for stamping.? The normal pro- 
cedure was apparently for stationers to present paper for stamping, 
and then sell it to their customers. Since they had thus to pay for 
the stamping well before they could sell the paper, this involved 
locking up considerable sums of money. In‘order to meet this diffi- 
culty, the stationers were allowed three months’ credit or, alter- 
natively, a discount of 3s. in £10 for cash.* In a petition which 
they presented to the House of Commons in February 1702/3 the 
stationers claimed that they were now entitled to double the 
allowance but that the Stamp Office was only allowing them the 
old 3s., ‘‘ whereby they are discouraged from sending quantities 
of stampt paper and parchment to their country customers and 
the commissioners are at a charge to supply the country much 
greater than such double allowances would amount to.” * An 
entry in the notebook suggests that the petitioners achieved their 
object : “ Att the Stamp Office they will stamp you four hundred 
sixpenny stamps for nine pounds fourteen shillings, they allow 
you six shillings in Tenn pounds worth of stamps otherwise you 
give sixpence a stamp.” 

Of the various details about Coggs’s mode of life the most 
interesting are those which deal with his personal expenditure. 
He seems to have received money from his mother and from 
relatives and to have had it kept for him by an aunt. The note- 
book reveals him as rather a dandy. In April 1703 his mother 
bought him 44 yards of cloth at 10s. a yard, a hat for 7s. 6d, a wig 


1 On the general history of the stamp duties, see the article, “The English 
Stamp Duties, 1664-1764,” by Professor Edward Hughes, in Z.H.R., vol. Lx. 

2 §. Dowell, History of Taxation, m1, p. 323. There are many references to 
the working of the Stamp Office in the Calendar of T'reasury Books. 

* The Stationers claimed that the Stamp Commissioners’ Agents, #.e. the 
distributors who sold outside London the stamped paper manufactured for the 
Commissioners, got le, 6d. in the pound, and so could undersell them. British 
Museum tract 816, m, 12. (46), probably dating from 1698, and Hughes, op. cié., 
p. 248, 

* Commone Journals, xiv, p. 169. Under the Acta 9 Will III, cap, 25, and 
1 Anne St, 2. cap. 19, the allowance was fixed at £6 in £100. 
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for £1 28., gloves for 2s. 4d., and shoes for 3s. 8d. In October he 
was given “a new great coate with double rooes of buttons ” 
and in December “a new pare of britches”? and two “ new 
sherts.” In February 1704 he paid 3s. 2d. for two “ silke Hand- 
kerchiffs,”” and in March he had another given him. In April 
and May, besides buying a “ pare of silver buckles,” there was a 
shilling spent on “ dressing a hat ”’ and £1 1s. 6d. on “ a new wig ” 
(with 6d. for the barber’s man). In June he paid 1s. 6d. for a 
“new silke cap.”’ But it was shoes which were the largest item 
in his budget—presumably because of the effect of running 
errands in muddy streets. We find “an account of how many 
shoes I ware out in a yeare.’”’ Between January 1703 and 
January 1704 he bought six new pairs of shoes at 4s. or 4s. 6d. 
each and paid for seven repairs at from 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. a time, 
making a total expenditure under this head of £1 178.1 Under 
the heading of personal adornment might also come an outlay of 
2s. 6d. “‘ for the head of my cane and a silver ferrill ” and of 1s. 6d. 
for a “‘ claspe knife with a Tortishall handle.” The only other 
purchase recorded is that of a receipt book, for which he paid 5s. 

The remaining pages of the notebook are largely filled with his 
essays in arithmetic, including a note on “ what is ment by the 
commission of 2 per cent, how must that be done.” But he also 
inserts notes on the fortunes of his family and acquaintances. 
He records that his Uncle Coggs’s doctor’s name is Wellstide, and 
that he lives in the Old Change.? Or again, “ Harry at Mr. John 
Owen went away to sea on monday the 5 February 1704/5,” 
Then there is the following melancholy tale : 

** James Neat was upon liken at Mr. James Habbadeisher at the Anchor and 
Crown in Bread Streett and went down with Mr. Dallard’s boy to Queen Hith 
Little Staires to wash on saturday night about nine of the clock being the 24th 


June 1704 and was unfortinetly drownded, he was taken up the tusday following 
and was buried on wednesday after at Bunning field.” 


For diversions there was card-playing till one o’clock in the 
morning, ‘‘ breaking Morgan the grocer’s counting house window,”’ 
and the less schoolboy attractions of the Cock Alehouse and the 
“* Bell in fryday street.” No wonder that, after having got leave 
to go to his aunt’s and then having returned home at 1 a.m., 
after the household had waited up till after eleven, Coggs found 
his master unwilling to let him leave the house at all the next day. 


1 The shoe account was printed in a Liverpool newspaper about thirty years 
ago 


2 There is no London doctor of this name in the Roll of the Royal College of 
Physicians. A Robert Welsted (1671-1735) practised at Bristol and later moved 
to London, being admitted licentiate in 1710. 
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He would not let him go “ to carry the letters to the Posthouse 
and to gett a plaster to my finger,” records Coggs inndcently 
enough. On another occasion, he wrote, “my master told the 
barber he would correct me for going out without asking him.” 
The reader for whom Anne’s reign means a varied galaxy of 
talent and a series of great and stirring events will perhaps find 
Coggs’s silence on all this the most surprising feature of his note- 
book. Only one public event seems to have struck his imagina- 
tion sufficiently for him to record it: “the great tempest wind 
happened on saterday morning being the 27 of November 1703.” } 
Max BE Lorr. 


1 The date here as throughout is Old Style. For adescription of the ravages 
of this famous storm, see G. M. Trevelyan, Blenheim, pp. 308-11. According to 
C. H. Timperley, Dictionary of Printing, 1938, p. 588, the storm did about £200,000 
worth of harm in London and Bristol alone, and is supposed to have done more 
actual damage than the Great Fire. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


At the April meeting of Council, held at 29 Gordon Square, the 
three retiring Vice-Presidents, Sir William Foster, Miss J. Noakes, 
and Mr. E. T. Rhymer, were re-elected for a period of three years. 
Vacancies on Council were also filled, Miss H. M. Madeley and Mr. 
G. H. Palmer being elected among co-opted members, and Professor 
G. R. Potter to fill the vacancy in Group 2, each being elected for the 
period expiring in January 1945. 


* * * * *~ * 


Tue Council received with regret news of the death of Mr. T. W. 
Phillips, President of the S.W. Wales Branch of the Association, and 
a Vice-President and active member of Council. The Secretary of 
the S.W. Wales Branch (Mr. W. Harrison) represented the Association 
at the funeral, and the Secretary was instructed to convey to Mrs. 
Phillips an expression of sympathy and deep regret at the loss of one 
who had rendered many useful services to the Association over a long 
period, and had won the friendship and esteem of many members. 

* * > * * * 


THE reports from the various committees showed that much work 
continues to be done despite the difficulties of war-time conditions. 
The Examinations Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 8. M. 


Toyne, has been busy on a report for the Board of Education’s Com- 
mittee on Curriculum and Examinations, about which more is likely 
to be heard later. The Illustrations Committee is considering the 
question of a guide to illustrations for history teaching. Its Chairman 
(Mr. Gerred) reported that the new set of slides on the English Parish 
Church is now in circulation, that the committee had received an 
offer of slides collected by the late Mr. H. W. Nevinson, and that he 
and Dr. Reid had attended meetings of the British Film Institute 
Committee, and had viewed films which might be of value to history 
teachers. For the Library Committee, Miss Bayley was able to report 
much activity and a considerable use of the library by members. 
a * * * * * 


Mr. E. H. Dance raised an interesting question at this meeting of 
Council. He drew attention to the fact that elaborate machinery 
sponsored by the League of Nations for the purpose of attempting to 
correct national bias in history textbooks had been in existence for 
seventeen years, but that—so far as he knew—no attempt had yet 
been made to exercise any control over textbooks published in England 
by approach either to the authors or to the publishers. Qther attempts 
had been made to deal with the problem by various international 
bodies, but apparently with little result. Mr. Dance expressed the 
hope that the ) samen ie would consider the matter so as to be ready 
at any moment to take an active part in a scheme for dealing with 
so important a problem. He proposed a resolution to the effect ‘‘ that 
the Council instruct the International Committee to prepare recom- 
mendations for initiating measures for the establishment of an inter- 
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national body charged with the correction and control of national 
bias in history textbooks.” This was approved by Council. 


* * * * * * 


By the death of Dr. R. W. Chambers on 23 April last University 
College, London, loses one of its most distinguished sons, and the 
study of English literature and language is deprived of an original 
and scholarly leader. So much of his work had direct significance for 
historians, and so close and friendly were his relations with History, 
to which he was an occasional contributor, that we cannot allow his 
death to go unnoticed here. It is difficult to decide where students 
of history have derived most help from his writings. Many owe their 
first insight into early English history from his introduction to the 
sources in his Declend | before the Norman Conquest (1926), while experts 
know the importance of his Widsith (1912), a study in Old English 
heroic legend, and his commentary on Beowulf (1921, revised edition 
1932). The general reader can discern the quality of his scholar- 
ship, and his enthusiasm for this early period in such work as his 
Bede (a British Academy Annual Lecture on a Master Mind, 1936). 
But he had won a special place for himself among historians for his 
painstaking research in early Tudor studies. His Life of Thomas More 
(1932) and his splendid edition (in collaboration with Miss Hitchcock) 
of the text of Harpsfield’s Life of More (Early English Text Society, 
1932) are weighty contributions to early Tudor history and biography. 
The introduction to the latter work contains a challenging essay on 
“The Continuity of English Prose”’ which is by no means limited 
in appeal to students of the English language. We are not here con- 
cerned with his technical papers and books: but we have said enough 
to indicate that historians have lost in him a co-worker from whose 
labours they have profited, and—for some of them—a friend whom 
they cherished for his personal charm as well as for his scholarship. 


* * * * * * 


Dr. J. Hottanp Ross, formerly Vere Harmsworth Professor of 
Naval History in the University of Cambridge, died on 3 March last. 
Born at Bedford in 1855, he was educated at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and Christ’s College, Cambridge. For twenty-five years after 
leaving the University he spent his time teaching for the University 
Extension Board and preparing his studies on the Napoleonic era. 
In 1903 his work received a Cambridge doctorate, and in 1911, when 
a Readership in Modern History was created there, he was the first 
to be appointed to the post. In 1919 he became the first Vere Harms- 
worth Peitaaes of Naval History. The nature of his chair forced his 
later work along lines indicated by his little book on The Mediterranean 
in the Ancient World (1933), Man and the Sea: Stages in Maritime and 
Human Progress (1935), and Lord Hood and the Defence of Toulon 
(1922). But the achievements by which he is best known are the 
fruits of his earlier researches, his Life of Napoleon I (1902: eleventh 
edition, 1935), Napoleonic Studies (1904), Despatches relating to the 
Third Coalition (1904), William Pitt and National Revival (1911), 
William Pitt and the Great War (1911), The Personality of Napoleon 
(1912, 1930), and his more general textbooks, The Revolutionary and 
Napleonic Era (1897), and The Development of the European Nations, 
1870-1921 (1923). He was a contributor to the Cambridge Modern 
History, and the Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, and as 
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senior editor he did much towards the planning and production of 
the Cambridge History of the British Empire. 
* * * * * 


Tue interest that is being aroused in this country for American 
studies will inevitably result in closer contacts, and the formation of 
new societies. One which has recently been formed may well appeal 
to teachers and others who may find it as necessary as they will cer- 
tainly find it difficult, to keep in touch with the large output of American 
books, not all of which are easily accessible in this country. The 
Society came into being in an indirect way. Last year Professor 
Arthur Newall announced in a letter to The Times a gift from America 
of new books describing the American way of life. His letter evoked 
a considerable correspondence, and led eventually to the formation of 
“‘ Books Across the Sea ’—a Transatlantic circle for the promotion of 
a better understanding through books. This is a voluntary body of 
friends of books, made up of equal numbers of American citizens and 
British subjects, with an “ opposite number ”’ circle in New York. 
The objects of the organisation are the increase of mutual understand- 
ing and goodwill between the English reading peoples through the 
medium of printed books, the exchange of books between America and 
Britain, the provision of meeting-places at which members and guests 
may know that they stand on common ground amongst English books, 
and “ to defend and restore the prestige of the printed book and respect 
for the visible word: to encourage and help publicise any project 
calculated to repair the moral, intellectual, and physical damage 
inflicted on books as the result of contempt for the written word, 
including contempt for treaties and contracts.”’ 

The President of the Circle in this country is Professor Arthur 


Newall, and the Chairman is Mrs. Beatrice Warde. Corresponding 
members, subscribing 5s. per annum, will be entitled to all booklists, 
news bulletins, etc., issued by the Circle: subscribing members will 
be contributors to the cost of a reading-room in London at which 
members may inspect new American books and periodicals. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Miss Alicia Street, 
“‘ Books Across the Sea,”” Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. 


* * * * * * 


MEANWHILE, a pleasing gesture on the part of the British Govern- 
ment has recently been announced. Through Professor C. K. Webster, 
Director of the British Library of Information in New York, it has 
presented to the Widener Library at Harvard an early printed book of 
considerable interest. This is a first edition of John of Salisbury’s 
Policraticus, printed at Brussels by the Brethren of the Common Life 
about 1480. Although there are several copies of this book in the 
United States, there was none at Harvard, and the gift has, therefore, 
been very gladly received there. 

. * + - . * 


The Times Literary Supplement for 7 March contains an inspiring 
account of the way in which the Jewish Historical Society of England 
has faced the calamity when its famous Mocatta Library at University 
College, London, was destroyed in the raids on London. Immediately 
after the news of the disaster was made known the Jewish Historical 
Society issued an appeal to its members and others for assistance in 
reconstructing the collection. A safe home was found in the country, 
and appeals were also launched in the United States, through Dr. 
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A. 8. W. Rosenbach as President of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, and in Palestine through the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
In these countries books collected are, of course, being retained until 
conditions: make it possible for them to be shipped. As a result of 
these appeals large numbers of books have already been received from 
private persons, institutions, and publishing houses. In Palestine 
alone four hundred volumes were collected, a comprehensive selection 
of contemporary historical and scientific literature in Hebrew. Thanks 
to the liberality of Sir Louis Sterling it proved possible to purchase 
the superb library of Anglo-Judaica assembled by the late Asher 
Myers, a collection which comprised that of a distinguished biblio- 
phile of the last century, A. A. Newman, whose collection was one of 
the show pieces of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition of 1887. 
A detailed description of the gains and losses which have accrued to 
the Mocatta Library as a result is given in the above-mentioned 
article. The general impression it gives is that the Jewish Historical 
Society has performed a feat of which its members may well be proud. 
Within twelve months of losing its magnificent library it has built 
up another which, if not as fine, is at least comparable to it. 
* . 2 « * & 


Tue Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies has 
received during the past year several valuable books and manuscripts 
of Oriental and African interest, from householders who have been 
clearing the bookshelves in response to salvage appeals. The Director 
pleads for discrimination in the selection of waste, and asks that books 
and manuscripts likely to be of interest to the school should be sent 
to the Librarian, School of Oriental and African Studies, Clarence 
House, Matthew Parker Street, London, S.W.1. 

* * « . 5 * 


Tue effects of the German occupation of Poland are too well known 
in this country to need emphasis. What is, perhaps, not quite so 
clear is the will to live which animates those Polish scholars who have 
succeeded in escaping from the terror. In their own country intel- 
lectual life is laid waste. Out of hundreds of periodicals dealing with 
the whole range of cultural and scientific activities not one is left. 
To act as a link between the Anglo-Saxon peoples and Poland the 
Association of Polish University Professors and Lecturers in Great 
Britain have begun the publication of a periodical, Polish Science and 
Learning, which it is hoped will appear regularly as a guide to Polish 
cultural activities. The Hon. Editors are Professor A. V. Hill (Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society), Sir W. D. Ross (Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Vice-Chancellor of the University), and Sir E. J. Russell 
of the Rothamsted Experimental Station. In this first number are 
several articles which will interest historians. Professor O. Halecki 
writes on “ Problems of Polish Historiography,” Professor F. Zweig 
deals with ‘‘ Trends of Polish Economic Thought,” and Mr. W. F. 
Reddaway has an essay on “ Poland and Paul I, 1762-72.” The 
Review also contains much information about the Polish universities 
and the work being done by Polish scholars in the country. It is 
published by the Oxford University Press, price 2s. 6d. 

* * * * * * 


The following pamphlet has recently been published :— 


No, 123. Federation; its Nature and Conditions. By Professor A. Berriedale 
Keith. 
No. 105,—voL, XXVII. E 
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Members may obtain extra copies at 7d. each (post free), price to 
non-members ls. ld. (post free), from the offices of the Association, 
at the Roborough Library, University College of the South West, 
Exeter, Devon. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Jonn L. Myres writes from The Library, New College, Oxford :— 


In History, xxvi. 103, p. 207, Miss Marjorie M. Morgan states 
that “ William of Wykeham acquired the sessions of St. Viron 
with the express purpose of endowing the college he was founding at 
Oxford.” But, as the dates show, they were acquired to endow not 
New College, Oxford, but his later College at Winchester ;—Andwell 
priory, Hants, by purchase; St. Cross priory, Hants (Isle of Wight) 
under licence granted by the Crown 20 ey 1390 (conveyance dated 
1 Sept. 1391); Hamble priory, Hants, by purchase, also in 1391. 
(V.C.H. Hants. 11. 225.) 

I owe these references to our assistant-librarian, W. R. L. Rickard. 


WE regret that owing to war conditions recent numbers have 
appeared unpunctually, and we apologise to our readers for any 
inconvenience this may have caused them. We hope that it will be 


possible to return to the normal dates of publication with future 
numbers. In the meantime readers would be doing a favour if they 
would accept the delay with forbearance and refrain from sending 
inquiries to the Central Office or to the publishers concerning the dates 
of publication. 





HISTORICAL REVISION. No. CI 


Crvi. Service Rerorm 1853-5 } 


“ Do not, then, let this Report go forth uncontradicted.”,—LORD MONTEAGLE, 
March 1854. 

“As to the details of the ee oe —- different views will naturally be 
entertained ; as to the excellence of its object, there can be but one opinion.” —Sm 
GEORGE CoRNEWALL LEWIS. 


Tuts important subject has received a curiously unequal treatment 
at the ede of historians. No doubt this is due in part to the fact 
that it was largely obscured at the time by the Crimean War—contem- 
porary letter-writers such as Henry Reeve and George Cornewall Lewis 
and waning diarists like Greville pass it over in silence. But it is due 
also to the preoccupation of nineteenth-century historians with political 
history—e.g., Spencer Walpole, an actor temporis, makes no mention 
in his History either of the Report itself or of the subsequent reform of 
the civil service. The first historian to allude to the subject was 
William Nassau Molesworth, a Lancashire clergyman of radical sympa- 
thies, whose History of England from 1830 appeared in the early 
‘seventies. Molesworth cites with approval the opinions of Edwin 
Chadwick and of John Stuart Mill, both of whom had welcomed the 
= sed reforms of 1853-4, but unfortunately his own account is 

sed and ambiguous. Speaking of the principle of recruitment to 
vacancies by competitive examination, he concludes, “Thus this 
principle was fully inaugurated and was afterwards extended to branches 
of the home service to which it seemed peculiarly applicable—the 
engineers and artillery—with such success that it will no doubt be 
employed in every branch of the public service to which it can be 
applied.” Now, in his observations on the Trevelyan—Northcote 
Report in 1854 Chadwick had already noted that these two specialist 
branches of the army required intending officers to pass‘an examination, 
a system regularised by Lord Panmure during the Crimean War, and 
Chadwick himself was anxious to extend the principle not only to the 
civil service proper, but to local government officials. In short, 


1 BrstiogRaAPHY.—(i) Primary Sources: ca sp to the Reorganisa- 
tion of the Civil Service (1855). Corre: ing the Examination of 
Persons appointed to situations under the Foreign Offi P1850). Peel Pa Add. 
MSS. 40443, 40476, 40484. Parliamentary Debates, especially Vols ci, cv, 
CXXVII, CXXXI, CXXXII, CXXXVIII, CXXXIX, OXL, CXLI, CXLIV, CXLVI. Anthony 
Trollope, The Three Clerks (1858). 

(ii) Seconpary AvutHoritTIEs: Moses, The Civil Service of Great Britain 
(Harvard University — (1914). Life and Works of Macaulay (ed. Trevelyan), 
Vol. x. Barrington, E. I., The Servant of All (contains the correspondence of 
James Wilson, Secretary to the Treasury, 1853-8). Life and Letters of Sir James 
Graham (ed. Parker), 1, 208-14, 354-8. Morle * Life of Gladstone (1905 ed.), 1, 
509-12, 948-9; * 807-8. Molesworth, W. N., istory of England from 1830 
to 1874 1876). neer Walpole, The History a England from 1815 (1890). 
Herbert, Paul, A jae of Modern England (1906), 1, 247, 288, 295, 410; um, 83; 


m1, 233, ay ty a , British History of the Nineteenth Century (1922). 


Marriott, ngland since Waterloo (1913). Young, G. M., Victorian 

England) (‘‘ Portrait te an Age") (1936). Woodward, E. L., The Age of Reform 

oo and the author's own Studies in Administration and Finance, 201-24, 
6-316, 
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Molesworth’s prophecy of a fruitful extension of the principle had 
long been an accomplished fact before his volumes appeared from 
the press. Again, what may perhaps be termed the modern liberal 
attitude to the reform dates from the publication of Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone in 1903. Morley speaks of “ the two propositions [i.e., the 
principle of competitive examination onubaaned, by an independent 
central board] so familiarised to us to- day as to seem like primordial 
elements of the British Constitution.’ Prior to 1853, he added, “ the 
eminent men who held what were called the staff ap intments—the 
Merivales, Taylors, Farrers—were introduced from without, with the 
obvious implication that either the civil service trained up within its 
own ranks a _ breed or else that the meritorious men were dis- 

” We know that Gladstone himself was opposed to a 
“‘ monopoly of succession in the civil service,”’ though “ as a general 
rule you should find your able men within it.’’ Morley’s oblique 
criticism of the pre-reform service conveniently overlooks the fact that 
there was a long tradition of appointing outsiders to staff appoint- 
ments, especially to the political under- ‘secretaryships, and further, 
that nearly all the “eminent outsiders” vigorously condemned the 
strictures and innuendoes on the service which appeared in the 
Trevelyan—Northcote Report. In fact, even a casual reading of 
Morley’s account of the subject will show that he had not read 
the blue book of Papers relating to the Reorganisation of the Civil 
Service which was published in 1855—e.g., he is content to quote at 
second hand the opinions of Edward Romilly, Chairman of the Audit 
Board, whose full reaction to the Report may be found in the volume 
in question. Nor does he sufficiently realise that since Gladstone him- 


self was very much an interested party in the controversy concernin 
the reform of the service, the evidence in the Gladstone Papers heal 
be treated as ex parte. Morley’s biased account is the more to be 
regretted because it has passed into general circulation; it is reflected, 
for example, in Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s British History of the 
Nineteenth Century and in J. A. R. Marriott’s England since Waterloo. 
Yet just as no serious student of ae eighteenth-century history 


would now accept chapter seven of Morley’s Walpole as a correct picture 
of cabinet government at that time, so, I submit, should historians be 
7 of accepting his perverted picture of the pre-reform civil service. 
setely of Euak neither Sir Sidney Lee in his volume in the Political 

istory of England nor Mr. Leathes in the chapter in the Cambridge 

istory makes any mention of the Report or of the resulting 

mo om On the other hand, the statements of two recent authorities 
invite comment. Mr. G. M. Young, in his Portrait of an Age, writes, 
“ Macaulay annexed the Indian Civil Service to the Universities; 
Jowett and Trevelyan, beaten in 53, had their victory in 1870 when 
Gladstone annexed the administrative grades of the English Civil 
Service.” This may be true enough of the long-distance effects of the 
two reforms, but it does less than justice to the process, and it implies 
both a direct connection and a close analogy between the reform of the 
Indian civil service in 1853 and the subsequent reform of the home 
service which many men at the time emphatically denied. By contrast 
Mr. E. L. Woodward’s account in The Age of Reform contains two 
serious misconceptions ; he speaks of the Report being the result of an 
inquiry of a strong ssuiietians including Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Sir Stafford Northcote— -wetually it was not a Royal Commission and 
the two gentlemen acted alone—and of the resulting decision to choose 
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the civil service in the higher grades by competitive examination—this 
again, as we shall see, is inaccurate.! 

Many students of history, I fancy, would be hard put to if they 
were asked what precisely were the reforms introduced in 1855. There 
is a widely held view, for example, that they did not extend to the 
Foreign Office, thanks to Lord Clarendon’s obstruction, but this is 
quite untrue. In the present paper it is proposed to discuss (i) the 
actual working of the patronage system in the years immediately 
preceding the 1853 Report (happily there is ample material for this 
in the Peel Papers in the British Museum) ; (ii) the events leading up to 
the inquiry by Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote ; (iii) 
the Report of 1853 and its reception; (iv) the Order in Council of May 
1855 and the working of the new system. 

First a word about the use of the term “ civil service.” Sir Robert 
Peel frequently spoke of ‘ the civil servants of the Crown ” in contra- 
distinction to the “ political’ or “‘ ministerial” servants. It was 
already taken as axiomatic that the civil servants were “‘ permanent ”’ ; 
not even the Manchester Radicals wished to emulate the American 
system of ins and outs. The 1853 Report invariably speaks of the 
“Permanent Civil Service.” In fact, with the rapid succession of 
party ministries since the Reform Act of 1832 the distinction between 
the “‘ political’ servants of the Crown and the civil servants proper, 
formerly indeterminate, was now clearly recognised. Indeed, the 
fact that . parties now succeeded each other so rapidly in 
the control of government was held to constitute the strongest 
argument for seeing that the permanent civil service was of the right 
kind and quality. By 1854 a few people had begun to use the term 
civil service in its modern connotation, but the phrase only came 


into general use after 1855, while ‘ Civil Service Contingencies ” 

continued to concern such things as royal parks and not the personnel 

of the permanent departments. As to the numbers of the pre-reform 

service there was some disagreement. The Report itself _ e of there 
h 


being some 16,000 civil servants, but Spring Rice, an ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, raised to the peerage as Lord Monteagle, stated that 
this figure was “‘ grossly exaggerated, unless it be made to include a 
large class of inferior officers (gaugers, weighers, tidewaiters, etc.) who 
can scarcely be considered to form part of what is generally understood 
as the Civil Service.’”’ On the other hand, Edwin Chadwick pointed 
out that according to the 1851 census returns, some 53,000 persons were 
classed as civil servants—the detailed enumeration and classification 
is printed in an Appendix to the blue. book—although he admitted 
that this figure included messengers and post-office clerks, besides the 
numerous “ inferior” officers in the revenue services “ who require 
only arms and legs, health and strength, little education, but frequently 
some degree of trustworthiness.”” The social importance and influence 
of a body of men twice as large as the clergy, argued Chadwick, were 
unquestionably great. To the lower middle class even a poorly paid 
post in the civil service—a clerkship of £80 or £90 a year—ap 

very attractive. Clearly, then, the exact figure as to the number of 
salaried officials depends on which classification is adopted, although 
there was a tendency in certain quarters to regard the “ inferior ” 
officers in the post office and “ the watch and ward men ” in the great 


1 Dale, H. E., The Higher Civil Service of Great Britain (Oxford, 1941), and 
Cohen, E. W., The Growth of the British Civil Service, 1780-1939 (1941), have 
appeared since the present article was written, 
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revenue-collecting services as not being civil servants in the strict sense 
of the term. Compared with the phenomenal army of officials in our 
own time the number a century ago was small, as Professor Trevelyan 
asserts, but its smallness certainly did not occur to contemporaries : 
on the contrary, the service was criticised for its extravagant size, and 
hopes were entertained in 1855 of reducing its numbers. 

As to the prevailing conception of the place of the civil service in 
the constitution there was general agreement. “It may safely be 
asserted,”’ stated the Report, ‘‘ that as matters now stand, the govern- 

| ment of the country could not be carried on without the aid of an 
| efficient body of permanent officers, occupying a position duly sub- 
ordinate to that of the Ministers who are directly responsible to the 
Crown and to Parliament, yet possessing sufficient independence, 
character, ability and experience to be able to advise, assist and to 
some extent influence those who are, from time to time, set over them ” 
.(p. 3). Similarly, Lord Monteagle stated in 1854 that “our civil 
| servants are called upon not only to obey but to advise and to influence 
‘the Ministers under whom they serve.”” George Arbuthnot, Auditor 
| of the Civil List, who claimed to be the senior civil servant, declared 
that their “ humble and useful duty . . . is by becoming depositaries 
of departmental traditions . . . to keep the current business in due 
course, to warn Ministers of the consequences of irregular proceedings 
into which they might inadvertently fall; to aid in preparing subjects 
for legislation and possibly to assist by their suggestions the develop- 
.ment of a course of reform.” Lord John Russell in his evidence 
before a Select Committee on Civil Salaries stated “ that it was rather 
a defect in the government of this country that the time of the ministers 
is so very much absorbed with the duties of their offices that there are 
very few of them who can give their attention to a great subject and 
look at the consequences to the country of the measures which are 
= ” Altogether it would seem that the permanent departments 
ied a position a little more exalted and positive than that 

al ly accorded to them to-day. 


I 


We come now to the first of our immediate tasks—an examination 
of the working of the patronage system immediately preceding the 
reform. Within a few weeks of taking office in 1841 Peel wrote to 
Charles Arbuthnot, the father of the gentleman just named, who had 
himself been Patronage Secretary at the Treasury for nearly twenty 
years under Perceval and the Earl of Liverpool, and who was now the 
most intimate friend and political confidant of the Duke of Wellington : 


“Bo far as I can judge, I have nothing to dispose of excepting Household 
offices, Parliamentary offices and chance seats occasionally falling vacant at a 
Board of Revenue. Every other appointment within the range of my patronage 
either requires previous service in subordinate situations, as an the Fm or 

knowledge and habits if it be connected with the Law. . . . Some 

eivil employment is what every lad — he but the patronage of the executive 

vernment is in truth professional I could hardly convince the 

Duke of Wellington that T hed sot ¢ comme of proving useneal yyment for his 

secretary, Mr. Alfred Montgomery, a candidate for civil office not being connected 

with the Household or the House of Commons, but I have not had one of this 
desecription.”’ 


A little later he replied to another applicant : 
“ Buch is the number of applications addressed to me for employment in the 
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Civil Service of the country that I should be only deluding candidates for office by 
holding out expectations which it will never be in my power to realise.” - 


Before long Peel and his Patronage Secretary, Sir Thomas Fremantle, 
confessed that they worked on the maxim of first discovering “ if the 
skin is ours ”’ before dividing out the spoils. 

, No better illustration of the dearth of official patronage could be 
‘found than the following incident. In 1843 Lady Fremantle, the wife 
of Patronage Secretary, wrote to Peel on behalf of a young man, 
Charles Dewey New, the nephew of her old governess, whose family 
was now in straitened circumstances. Lady Fremantle was careful to 
explain that she wrote without her husband’s knowledge; that he 
himself had repeatedly assured her that it was “ quite impossible to 
do anything for me,” and mildly protesting that she had never once 
“ obtained the least favour for a friend.”’ Peel, it is true, promptly 
and graciously complied with her request by recommendin the young 
man to the Commissioners of Customs for appointment as a and waiter, 
a comparatively subordinate position, and in any case the young man 
would have to serve the usual term of probation. But the point is 
that the Prime Minister had no suitable post in his own gift to offer. 
In the same year Sir Thomas Fremantle, in a letter to his chief, 
expatiated on the lack of patronage. 

‘IT meant to advert generally to the difficulty which exists in making pro- 
vision for a person of his situation [referring to a certain Mr. G. Edwardes, a can- 
didate for civil employment whom Fremantle described as “a very gentlemanly 
man with good abilities ’’], as very few opportunities of doing so present themselves 
in any Department of the Government and within the limits of Treasury patron- 
age. I hardly know that any place has been at your disposal since you came into 
office to which he could have been appointed. These circumstances are not 
generally known: on the contrary, the impression is that you have constantly at 
your disposal offices to suit the wants of Mr. Edwardes or any other applicant.” 


Clearly, then, the 6 mong belief as to the amount of patronage at 


the Minister’s disposal bore no relation to the facts, and this explains 
why Peel in the first weeks of office spent six hours of every day, includ- 
ing Christmas day, at his desk replying to applicants for jobs. 
1 Two further considerations set effective limits to the exercise of 
‘such patronage as fell to the government as a whole. First the sur- 
| vival of a system whereby heads of departments, and not the Treasury, 
made both the initial appointments and any subsequent promotions 
in accordance with certain long-standing departmental regulations as 
‘to the age-limit and the general fitness of the candidate. In fact, as 
Sir Charles Trevelyan frankly recognised, nearly all the departments 
had their own system of entrance examinations long before 1853. 
There was some disagreement as to how rigorous these departméntal 
tests were: on the one hand, Wood, the Tinienén of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, claimed that in the excise it was little more than “‘a 
mere form,’’ to test a candidate’s handwriting and his knowledge of 
arithmetic; on the other, the examination for admission to Treasury 
clerkships started by Melbourne at the suggestion of Sir Francis Baring 
had tended to become so stringent that they were abandoned by Peel, 
while Palmerston subsequently confessed that the Foreign Office 
examinations had proved too much for some of his own nominees. In 
any case, a satisfactory probationary period was invariably insisted on 
before a candidate was finally accepted. ‘‘ We have made it a rule,” 
wrote Wickham, Chairman of the Stamp Office in 1843, “ not to appoint 
persons above thirty years old to surveyorships . . . the regulations 
as to age are never broken through.” It is true that there was a 
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constantly recurring tendency for the Secretary of the Treasury, finding 
his own patronage so small, to nibble at the vast field of appointments 
in the revenue services, customs, excise, stamps, etc.—in this respect 
Fremantle was no better than his eighteenth-century prototype Scrope 
—so that whereas in 1820 Lord Liverpool had voluntarily handed over 
Treasury patronage in customs appointments to the responsible com- 
missioners, a good deal of it had reverted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury a generation later. On the whole, however, Peel respected 
departmental practice in such matters. ‘If it is at all contrary to the 
regulations and the service,” he wrote in 1843, @ propos of a colonial 
customs’ appointment, “I have not the slightest wish that undue 
favour should be shewn.”’ Moreover, it cost a minister nothing, and it 
might even be a distinct convenience to be able to fob off tiresome 
applicants (and M.P.s) and leave the final decision to a permanent 
department. Besides there was general agreement in 1855 that such 
patronage as the Secretary to the Treasury exercised had been well 
managed : indeed, Northcote confessed that originally he and Trevelyan 
had contemplated putting all patronage under Treasury control, but 
such was the fear of departments of Treasury encroachment that the 
plan had to be abandoned. 

Similarly in the all important question of promotion, recognised by 
the more perspicacious in 1854-5 to be the real crux of thé problem, 
departments had been left with a free hand, as also in suspensions or 
dismissals. A good illustration of the latter came to light in 1843. A 
Staiip Officer named Stafford Smith was dismissed the service “ for 
being absent a length of time from his duties.” Apparently, under the 
existing superannuation law, he was still eligible for a small pension, 
and Peel was rightly concerned about this aspect of the case. He, 
therefore, ordered Crafer, an Assistant Secretary at the Treasury, to 
inquire into the circumstances. Crafer eventually reported that the 
young man was “ theatrically inclined” and had undoubtedly fallen 
into bad debt and bad company. Note, the department had not made 
bankruptcy the express ground for the officer’s dismissal, as it 
undoubtedly could have done under the regulations. Throughout the 

ings, and notwithstanding the fact that neither Peel nor 
remantle had any confidence in the judgment of Wickham, the 
chairman of the board, there was never any question of their over- 
riding the decision of the responsible department. All the Treasury 
could do was to cut the loss by suggesting that the young man might 
be placed in some inferior post in the customs ‘‘ as some punishment 
for his misdeeds.” Or, to take another example, this time from the 
Foreign Office—admittedly the most select and independent of the 
departments. In the course of 1843 it became clear to Fremantle that 
P. Borthwick, the member for Evesham, would soon be lost to the 
government lobby—he was known to be disgruntled and to have 
leanings towards the Disraeli ‘‘ Young England” group—unless he 
were appointed to some consular or diplomatic post in Leghorn or else- 
where. Fremantle explained all this at length to Peel, adding that 
Aberdeen, the Foreign Secretary, “‘ would not listen to the proposal 
except at your request.” For his part, Peel steadily refused to make 
the necessary recommendation “ unless I know that he [Borthwick] 
has nothing unbecoming the character of a gentleman and a man of 
honour,” while Fremantle admitted that “ anything is better than 
making an improper appointment.”’ On another occasion, Fremantle’s 
colleague at the reasury, Mr. (later Sir Charles) Trevelyan wished to 
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exercise a claim to appoint to a clerkship in the commissariat, but Peel 
was reluctant to allow this kind of patronage by “ official” men, and 
consented only on two conditions: (i) that the maximum salary for 
such a clerkship should not exceed £400 a year, (ii) that “ none but 
exceptional young men should be appointed.” The phrase seems to 
have stuck in Trevelyan’s memory. 

As to sinecures and posts where the duties were no longer com- 
mensurate with the salary paid, Peel was insistent on the most 
rigorous economy. Whenever a vacancy occurred or thé création of a 
new post under government was contemplated, he insisted on the strict- 
est scrutiny being made as to its necessity. Let me give two examples, 
one affecting Scotland, the other Ireland. In 1843 the office of Keeper 
of the Records in Edinburgh became vacant. ‘“‘ Let nothing be done,” 
wrote Peel to Fremantle, “ until you have considered whether some new 
arrangement for the duties of the office (if duties there be, which I doubt) 
can be made. It smells strongly of a Scotch sinecure.” In particular, 
Fremantle was to inquire what regulations for the office existed, what 
the hours of official attendance were, what had “ exclusively engrossed ”’ 
the late keeper’s time and what progress had been made in the prepara- 
tion of an ‘ Abridgement of the Register of Session,” on which, it was 
alleged, he had been engaged. “If this office be absolutely necessary, 
let it be retained and regulated,’ continued Peel, “ but I have no 
inclination whatever to fight a battle for a Scotch sinecure or anything 
approaching to one. . . . Do pray make an official searching inquiry 
into the office and the necessity of its continuance. These small 
things, if we have not a good cause, do make more mischief than 5000 
important [ones].” The vigorous economy drive of Hume and the 
early Radicals a generation earlier had seared a lasting mark on the 
mind of the Treasury. Soon a greater than Hume was to appear, 
Richard Cobden, who with others began to scrutinise the “ civil 
estimates ” in the budget and suggest retrenchment in the civil service. 

The incident just related assumes a somewhat ironical significance 
in the light of the Trevelyan Report. When pressed to give examples 
of official slackness, absenteeism, and neglect of duty complained of in 
their Report, the commissioners cited cases from the English Public 
Record Office. Now, the P.R.O. was a recent creation (1838) ; the 
original appointments to the principal posts in it were made directly by 
the Treasury and some of the clerks had been put in by Peel himself. It 
would be surprising if the general conditions of service were less rigorous 
in London than in Edinburgh ; indeed, it would seem, judging from the 
report of the Deputy Keeper, Sir Francis Palgrave, that the first 
appointments of den and messengers had gone to oldish time-servers 
and pensioners who had some claim on the state’s generosity. But it 
was monstrous to make their record of absence through illness or 
infirmity typical of the civil service as a whole. Moreover, it was 
readily admitted that abuses were commoner in the small departments 
than in the large ones, where the intricate interdependence and com- 
plexity of business made sloth and chronic absenteeism impossible. 

A good illustration of the close connection between politics and 
patronage was provided by the newly created post of Registrar-General 
in Ireland, carrying a salary of £800 a year. Captain Boyd, M.P. for 
Coleraine, on hearing of the intention to set up the office, expressed his 
readiness to resign his parliamentary seat in favour of Peel’s nephew 
Dawson, provided his own son was appointed to the registrarship. 
Fremantle was at first disposed to jump at the offer, and was confident 
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that he “could do it ”’—i.e., secure Dawson's return. But Peel’s 
reaction was very different. To him, it was “ a regular Irish job,”’ and 
he would “ not only not be a party to the suggested arrangement, but 
will take care it shall not be perpetrated.” ‘‘ The Presbyterian body 
would be justly offended,” he continued; “ pray discourage it in every 
way you can. 

It would, of course, be idle to deny that the Tapers and Tadpoles 
were not feverishly busy, or that Peel and Fremantle were entirely 
blind to electoral considerations. In 1843, for example, the powerful 
Duke of Argyll desired that one of his creatures, Hugh Gold, be appointed 
a tide-waiter at Liverpool. ‘‘ At your suggestion,” wrote Fremantle, 
“‘ I gave the Duke rather a favourable answer, the Argyllshire election, 
delicately referred to by the Duchess, being then pending.’’ Nor must 
it be supposed that all was well with the civil service in Peel’sday. He 
himself spoke of “ the torpid hands of government ”’; while the ener- 
getic Chadwick declared that it was an axiom in Treasury circles “ that 
Government does everything badly.”’ It was not denied that some 
of the Treasury appointments were bad. Quite early in his ministry Peel 
came to entertain a deep distrust of the customs, which employed by 
far the greatest number of officers. “I think there is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of gross neglect on the part of the superior officers,”’ 
he told Goulburn, his Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1842. ‘I havea 
strong impression,” he wrote later, “ that there has been systematic 
corruption on the part of the lower class of officers, systematic fraud on 
the part of the merchants and that the customs’ revenue has most 
materially suffered.”” ‘“‘ Depend upon it, we must take some decisive 
measures for the discovery of the whole truth, and if powers are wanting 
we must ask Parliament to supply them.” A year later he again wrote, 
“TI confess I distrust everything about the customs, so far at least as 
to feel assured that a vast many have been dishonest, and none have 
been vigilant.”” We are not here concerned with this factor in Peel’s 
conversion to Free Trade. According to Disraeli it was ‘‘ the extra- 
ordinary scandal ”’ created by the publication in 1851-2 of the reports 
on the frauds in the customs that set afoot a whole movement for 
administrative reform. Nor is it without significance that Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, Peel’s closest political collaborator, was transferred to the 
chairmanship of the Board of Customs, in which capacity we shall find 
him in 1854 vigorously replying to the allegations contained in the 
Trevelyan Report. No one knew more than he about the merits and 
demerits of the patronage system. 

One curious aspect of the system had been adverted to by him in 
1842. “‘ Patronage is frequently given to persons in direct hostility 
to the Administration on the recommendation of opposition members 
of Parliament.”’ Surprising though this statement may appear, it was 
none the less true. It arose from the tradition that members of 
parliament, and especially the county members, should have a say in 
the dis 1 of purely local patronage—a practice which was still 
followed in Peel’s day. In 1854 Chadwick stated that the effect of this 
system in the small parliamentary boroughs was that posts went to 
men of low social status—he instanced cases of prize-fighters and dog- 
fanciers—not, as is now so generally supposed, to cadets of the ruling 


families. And certainly the intention of the | advocates of civil 
service reformin 1854 was to.raise the social s 0 oom 
and Hot to lower or “ democratise ” it. On the ot or hand: tt tet 


that patronage was coming to to be ‘be regarded a as an intolerable nuisa aie, 
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not only by the leading ministers and heads of departments, but also 
by the more self-respecting members of parliament.“ Every Member 
of this Howse,” declared Layard in 1855, ““would be rejoiced to be 
relieved from the duty . . . of making applications for places for his 
constituents.” “Jobbing is a part, though an ugly part,” wrote 
Addington, lately Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 1854, “ of 
the price paid by a free people for their constitutional liberty. . . . It 
would be better to devise some feasible mode of sheltering both Mem- 
bers of Parliament and heads of departments from the almost irresistible 
attacks of constituents and supporters with which they often unwillingly 
and from necessity comply.” Much the same point was made by Sir 
Thomas Redington, Secretary to the Board of Control: ‘“ I am aware 
that many persons desire that government patronage should be done 
away with. I know from experience that it would relieve M.P.s and 
official men from a most disagreeable portion of their labours and I 
should not regret if some other mode than that which at present pre- 
vails were adopted for admission into the Public Service.” es February 
1854 an anonymous correspondent to the newspapers pointed out how 
many letters would have to pass between an elector, his M.P., the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Prime Minister, and the head of a depart- 
ment from the first application for a government post to an actual 
appointment. More often than not, of course, each of these used 
the other as a buffer rather than as a connecting-link between an appli- 
cant and a job. In the first Crimean winter certain members of the 
Administrative Reform Association—Tite of Bristol, and Williams of 
Lambeth—took what was known as the “ Goderich pledge ”’ of refusal 
to touch patronage. Others insisted that patronage exercised a more 
pernicious influence on public morality than open bribery, while Glad- 
stone spoke of the proposed civil service reform as being “ his contri- 

bution to the picnic of parliamentary reform.” ; 

On the other hand, it was claimed by Sir James Stephen, an eminent 
civil servant, that heads of departments did really value their patronage 
<n regarding them as some compensation for their own inadequate 
salaries. When Gladstone first broached the reform scheme to Sir 
James Graham, a tried administrator, the latter replied: ‘‘ I am not 
certain that Parliamentary Government can be conducted on such 
principles of purity.” Since the Revolution of 1688, he explained, 
“ the Crown has succeeded in upholding supremacy by influence : this 
influence is mainly dependent on patronage and is brought to bear on 
the Parliamentary system by its double action, both on the constituent 
and on the representative body.” ‘‘ The plan proposed abolished at 
one stroke the civil patronage,” and for his own part he was convinced 
that, if carried, “ it will eclipse all other reforms.’’ Gladstone, for his 
part, had “ great doubts as to whether this system of patronage really 
contributes to the strength of the executive government.” Un- 
doubtedly, for politicians, this aspect of the 1854 reform proposal was 
the most revolutionary and alarming. 

In the long run the abolition of patronage was a more fundamental 
political revolution than the reform of parliament. After 1867, as 
the Lord Chancellor has recently explained,' the title of ‘“‘Head of 
the Civil Service” was officially attached to the post of Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury : a distinguished line of Patronage Secretaries 
had come to an end. 


1 Manchester Guardian, 11 August, 1942, 
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II 


The circumstances which led to the appointment of the Trevelyan 
commission to inquire into the civil service have a long history. 
Prior to 1830, Hume, Brougham, and the early Radicals had waged a 
merciless war on sinecures and extravagant establishments, and when 
the Whigs came into office they set up the Ashburton Committee to 
inquire into civil expenditure as a whole. According to a later Whig 
Chancellor, Sir Charles Wood, substantial economies were effected. 
The inability of the Melbourne administration to balance the budget 
was a prime cause in the fall of the Whigs in 1841. 

That the retrenchment demands were not revived during Peel’s 
ministry is a great tribute to his economical management. But with 
the expanding budgets after 1846 the agitation was resumed. In 1848 
| Bernal Osborne, the member for Oxfordshire, took exception to certain 
| items in the “ miscellaneous estimates for civil contingencies,” and in 

rticular to £20,000 spent on gratuities, of which £2500 had gone to 

ir Charles Trevelyan, the future civil service commissioner. This 
Osborne denounced as “a very gross case.’”’ The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explained that the payment had been made for “ extra- 
ordinary services ’’ connected with the supervision of government relief 
in Ireland after the famine. In the course of the debate, J. A. Smith, 
member for Chichester, paid a high tribute to Trevelyan’s abilities, 
which, however, Lord George Bentinck, the protectionist leader, took 
occasion to doubt. In the next session the Protectionists again showed 
a disposition to fish in troubled waters. One of them, Henley, con- 
tended that “ as the legislature had cut down the prices of everything 
in this country (by adopting free trade) it was unjust to retain the 
present scale of salaries to officers of state and he therefore moved 
a reduction in the salaries of the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and of other lords of the Treasury.” A lively debate 
ensued. Henry Drummond, member for West Surrey, argued that 
public business had so increased that more civil servants were needed, 
and that, in any case, economies could best be secured by executive 
action, rather than by the intervention of the legislature. Colonel 
Thompson, who claimed to be “ the first on the platform as a financial 
reformer,” did not consider that “‘ the national jubilee of low prices ” 
justified such vicious discrimination as was proposed. If there is to 
be reduction, he argued, “ let us all start fair,’’ as the Cornish clergy- 
man remarked when he was about to join his flock in plundering a 
wreck. At this point Cobden intervened. Although he had previously 
taken exception to the budget estimates, especially the large sums 
spent on the fighting services—for several years past the War Office 
had feared a French invasion and was feverishly re-arming, the main 
dockyards were fortified and there was a proposal to transfer Woolwich 
to Weedon—he now gave it as his opinion that the army and navy 
officers were not overpaid, “ nor did he insinuate that the civil servants 
were either.” ‘‘ The permanent servants of the public can scarcely be 
said to be overpaid, since they were often tempted to leave the service 
by the superior advantages offered by private service.” On the other 
hand, he thought that “ the higher functionaries in the civil depart- 
ments were paid more than they need be’’; for example, the salary of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, of £5000, “‘ is almost double the amount 
paid in other countries ’’ to their leading minister. Cobden therefore 
proposed an all-round cut of 10 per cent. in the salaries of the higher 
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officials, hoping thereby to encourage a return to a simpler mode of 
living. Thus early were the salaries of civil servants related to a cost- 
of-living index. The 1849 debate had a curious sequel, which would 
seem to show that the civil servants feared the Protectionists more than 
they feared Cobden and the Manchester School. On 3 December 1852, 
the day on which Disraeli introduced his first ill-fated budget, “‘ the 
Civil Servants of the Crown ” presented a petition to the House. Its 
precise content is not known, but, in view of the antecedent circum- 
stances, it seems safe to assume that it reflected their anxiety to 
maintain the existing salary basis. 

There can be little doubt that these retrenchment demands in the 
Commons forced the government to appoint commissions of inquiry into 
various ng In 1848 Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, 
and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, his vigorous Under-Secretary, 
conducted a careful inquiry into the Home Office; in the following year 
the Treasury itself was investigated—in both of these inquiries Sir 
Charles Trevelyan assisted. In 1852, under the Derby administration, 
several Irish offices were inquired into. Disraeli saw in these depart- 
mental inquiries the beginnings of the movement for ‘‘ Administrative 
Reform ’’—a phrase he himself claimed to have coined, reminiscent of 
Shelburne and 1782. By 1854 reports on no fewer than eleven depart+ 
ments had been made. Now Gladstone conceived the task of the 
Trevelyan—Northcote commission “‘ to draw up a general Report on thé 
state of the civil service with a statement of remedies broader an 
larger in their nature than could conveniently be treated of in the) 
separate reports of each distinct establishment.’’ When he was asked 
in May 1853 by Lord Chandos, a Lord of the Treasury in the Derby 
administration, what action the government proposed to take in 
connection with the petition of the Civil Servants, Gladstone replied 
that the matter “ had now been put in train for examination .. . it 
was a matter of considerable importance bearing essentially upon 
the interests of the public service.” This is the first public reference 
to the Trevelyan—Northcote inquiry, which Gladstone, the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had commissioned in the previous March. 
The precise terms of reference of the commission are unknown—Lord 
Monteagle failed to elicit them from the government a year later. But 
it is clear from Gladstone’s statement and from the Report itself that 


the commissioners conceived their task as a comprehensive one, trans- , 


cending the departmental investigations that were still proceeding. 
Thus was “ Civil Service Reform ”’ distilled out of the larger movement 
of Administrative Reform. 

In another way the House of Commons’ scrutiny of the “ civil 
contingency ” items in the 1848 budget paved the way to reform. The 
first publication on the subject appeared in that year: it was a paper 
on “ Promotion in the Civil Service ’”’ by Edward Romilly, Chairman of 
the Board of Audit, the son of a famous father. 


“‘ Notwithstanding the constant interference of the House of Commons in 
matters relating to the Civil Service [he wrote], the reform of that service 
remains just where it was. Their single panacea for all the evils they — 
to exist in it is, was, and ever will be retrenchment, the abolition and consolidation 
of offices. The mode of making the service efficient seems never to have entered 
their minds and the reform of the Civil Service is still left for the Civil Service itself 
to accomplish. . . . A general impression seems to prevail [he continued] that 
in order to meet a deficient revenue our civil establishments ought to be reduced 
and as in the present state of European politics the army and navy are considered 
sacred, the Civil Service is to be made the scapegoat, and consolidations and 
reductions of officers are in every one’s mouth, But is it so certain that the public 


‘ 
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officers are paid too much? May not the real evil be that they do too little? If 
it should turn out on inquiry that the Civil Service is not on the best footing and 
that its officers are not as efficient as they ought to be, will matters be mended by 
merely reducing their numbers? The truth is we are beginning at the ges | end. 
Our establishments should first be made efficient and then they may be reduced 
or rather they will reduce themselves.”’ 

Romilly wrote four other papers on the subject between 1848 and 
1853, all of which are included in the blue book of ‘‘ Papers relating to 
the Re-organisation of the Civil Service.” When the a Report 
appeared, he was by no means in full agreement with it. He has some 

‘hard things to say about patronage—the appointment of men “ alto- 
gether deficient in ability’; “‘ the good of the Civil Service sacrificed 
'|to political considerations ’"—but he was emphatic that if heads of 
‘departments were to remain responsible, they must nominate their own 
| subordinate officers. “ Notwithstanding its ability,” he wrote, ‘‘ the 
Report has not convinced me; it seems to me that the ultimate result 
of open competition will be a democratical Civil Service, side by side 
with an aristocratical Legislature.” Romilly’s contributions secured 
him an appointment to the first Civil Service Commission, but they 
did not save his highly specialised department from the demands of the 
| administrative reformers. In 1855 some politicians were disposed to 
| take up his cue that reform of the civil service would result in a reduc- 
. tion of its numbers. 

There is another stream of thought more difficult to trace because it 
disappears at times down the limestone pot-holes of higher education 
and academic politics. In 1856 Lord Robert Cecil, the future Lord 
Salisbury, declared in his downright way that the proposal to throw 
open the civil service ‘‘ was neither more nor less, from beginning to end, 
a schoolmasters’ scheme.” Tt cannot be too strongly émphasised that 
in the minds of its leading advocates the reform was to be directly 
related to the recent reforms in the University of Oxford, the throwing 
open of fellowships to examinational tiierit, sponsored by Gladstone 
and Lord John Russell: Mr-G. M. Young does well to remind us that 
“in ’53 Trevelyan and Jowett tried to annex the administrative grades 
of the civil service to the universities.” From the first the famous 
Balliol tutor was a powerful supporter of the recommendations in 
the Trevelyan Report; indeed his letter of January 1854 containing 
detailed proposals for the suggested examinations was formally bound 
up with the Report as presented to Parliament. But he was not alone. 
Stafford Northcote himself is known to have had particularly close 
associations with the university, and Gladstone as its M.P. confessed 
to some surprise that he had never been applied to for jobs by 
members of the university. Moreover, in the first three months of 1854, 
before ever the Report was presented to Parliament or submitted to the 
heads of ——_ leading educationalists in the country were 
invited by Trevelyan to state their opinions upon it. These included 
W. H. Thompson, Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, Dr. Charles 
Graves, Professor of Mathematics at Dublin, Dr. Jelf, Principal of 

ing’s College, London, the headmasters of Harrow, Westminster, 
Marlborough, and of King Edward VI’s School, Birmingham, Dr. 
Jeune, Master of Pembroke, Rev. F. Temple, Principal of Kneller Hall 
Training School, and Canon Moseley, one of Her Majesty’s inspectors 
of schools. All but the last of these gentlemen gave a warm welcome 
to the proposed recommendations. in fact, Gladstone declared that 
schoolmasters were unanimous in its favour; he and Trevelyan doubt- 
less hoped that the testimony of such a cloud of witnesses must needs 
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convince both the government and the House of Commons. Professor 
Thompson declared “ that the plan would contribute materially to the 
well-being, efficiency, and good management of the universities, by 
increasing the number of students, diminishing the relative proportion 
of the idle and dissolute, and adding to the social importance of these 
bodies in the eyes of the public. A great stimulus would also be given 
to studies which the universities do not possess the power of adequately 
encouraging, or to which at any rate they find it difficult to attract the 
attention of earnest students.”’ (The first “‘school”’ under the Jowett 
scheme of civil service examinations was “‘ Classical Literature.”) The 
Master of Pembroke wrote: “ A vast power over the higher education 
of the country lies dormant in our hands: Parliament, is, I believe, 
about to enable us to apply it vigorously.”’ ‘‘ Supposing your project 
carried, you will in point of fact have established an Imperial University 
which will mould every college and school in the land.”” Even more 
significant were the reactions of the headmasters. Rev. E. F. Gifford 
of Birmingham confessed that “‘ he had long been seeking for means to 
overcome the difficulty ’”’ of keeping boys at school after the age of 
fourteen unless they intended to become clergymen, but “ this difficulty 
would be in great measure removed by an open competition for appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service.” Others expressed their sense of “ greatest 
thankfulness ’’ and satisfaction. Clearly not all public schools had been 
in the somewhat favoured position of those under Dean Dawes of 
Hereford, where, thanks to a private arrangement with the Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, the pupils were already being recruited 
“ most satisfactorily ’’ to the surveying branch of the Excise (p. 306). 
On reading the Report the impetuous Dr. Jelf of King’s College de- 
clared his intention of starting “a Civil Service department ” at King’s, 
whether parliament proceeded to adopt the recommendations or no 
All agreed that the plan would “ give a powerful impulse to the educa- 
tion of all classes,” but none recognised more clearly than Gladstone 
that a competitive examination with classics and mathematics as 
“staple” subjects would play straight into the hands of the great 
public schools and colleges. 


“IT do not hesitate to say [he wrote to Lord John Russell in Janu 1854) 
that one of the great recommendations of the change in my eyes would be its 


tendency to strengthen and multiply the ties between the higher classes and the _ 


possession of administrative power. As a member for Oxford, I look forward 
eagerly to its operation. There, happily. we are not without some lights of 
experience to throw upon this part of the subject. The objection which I always 
hear there from persons who wish to retain restrictions upon elections is this : 
‘If you leave them to examination, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and the other public 
schools will carry everything.’ I have a strong impression that the aristocracy 
of this country are even superior in natural gifts, on the average, to the mass : 
but it is plain that with their acquired advantages, their insensible education, 
irrespective of book-learning, they have an immense su —— This applies in 
its d to all those who may be called gentlemen by birth and training; and it 
must be remembered that an essential part of any such plan as is now under dis- 
cussion is the separation of work, wherever it can be made, into mechanical and | 
intellectual, a separation which will open to the hi hly educated class a career and | 
give them a command over all the higher parts of the civil service, which up to this 
time they have never enjoyed.” : 


Still Lord John remained unconvinced! Yet had not Gladstone’s 
friend, Montalembert, the great French authority, paid a glowing 
tribute recently to the qualities of leadership engendered in the English 
public schools and universities ? 

The problem of careers did not merely concern the public schools 
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and universities. ‘‘ One of the greatest difficulties connected with the 
creation by the Privy Council system of so large a body of intelligent 
pupil teachers and schoolmasters is this,’’ wrote the Dean of Carlisle, 
“ that such persons ought to have before them the safe outlet of some 
other honourable profession in which to employ their energies in case 
they do not wish ultimately to devote their lives to the work of a school- 
master. Otherwise, it may be found that we are training up a large 
and important class of discontented and dangerous men.” Now as 
early as 1846 the Committee of Education had proposed “ that a pro- 
portion of the inferior appointments in the public service be bestowed 
on scholars trained in the state-aided schools.”” A formal minute to 
that effect was entered at the Board, but no effect was ever given to it, 
and the Derby government in 1852 rescinded it “ as being inoperative.” 
Clearly, as Brougham remarked, ‘“‘ the schoolmaster was abroad ’’ in the 
Report, although on this particular issue ‘‘ he was inclined to wish that 
the schoolmaster might go home again.”” He was not alone in this. 
R. W. Lingen, Secretary to the Committee on Education, “ thought 
it quite beside the point to discuss the organisation of the civil service 
as if it existed for the sake of the general education of the country,” yet 
that is precisely what its leading advocates were doing. (He himself 
did not favour “open” competition, which would , heads of 


departments with no responsibility for appointments; he distrusted 
certain university diplomas, and he urged, as a contribution to increased 
efficiency, the provision of better accommodation in the public offices, 
giving examples from his own overcrowded department.) To some 
extent, Canon Moseley, an H.M.I., may be said to have voiced the point 
of view of the elementary rather than of the public school. He ob- 


jected to a predominantly literary test with classics as a staple—that, 
he insisted, “ is not to accept the present of human knowledge or to look 
to the future, but to hark back into the past.” (George Cornewall 
Lewis, an authority on Roman history, opposed “open ”’ competition 
on the ground that it did not exist in ancient Rome.) Moseley wanted 
more scope to be given in the examination to scientific subjects. In 
his view—surely a generous one at that time—the outstanding men of 
the day were the scientists. Moreover, “ he did not want all the prizes 
of life distributed among men too early : it is the conspicuous defect of 
the university system that it does this.” Above all, he feared that the 


ffect of a predominantly literary test would be “ that the administra- 
feion of public affairs . . . will eventually be shunted upon the rail of 


a 


pne class of thinkers.’’ He agreed, however, that competition would 
tly stimulate education generally, and that “a public opinion 
vourable to the elementary school would spring up in the humbler 


} classes of society.” Indeed, all agreed that the pro reform would 


greatly promote education: some, in fact, feared that it would result 
in over-education. ‘I do not believe,’’ Gladstone declared in 1855, 
“ that it is in the wit of man to devise a plan for the promotion of educa- 
tion so effective and powerful as the throwing open of the civil service.” 
Sir James Graham, his fellow-Peelite, was of the same opinion: he 
spoke of it in retrospect as “ the cheap and the real mode of encourag- 
ing the education of the people without ruinous assistance from the 
public purse and without odious distinctions of religious creed.” But, 
to repeat, in conception the plan was never intended to afford equal 
opportunities to all social classes, Sir Francis Baring, the distinguished 
financier and public servant, was honest enough to doubt whether 
* the nepaaiar operation of their much-vaunted competitive system, 
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which was to be open to all the world, would not ultimately be to throw 
all the best appointments in the public service into the hands of the 
richer portion of the community.” Baring claimed that it was he 
who had introduced Trevelyan into the public service. 


Lit 


Sir Charles Trevelyan’s association with the Treasury as Assistant 
Secretary, first under Peel and later under Russell, has already been 
noted. In the short-lived Derby administration of 1852 he became 
Principal Secretary, and earned a high tribute from Disraeli. Although 
he was described in 1854 as “‘ an official man,”’ he was not a civil servant 
in the strict sense of the term, in the sense that Sir Alexander Spearman, 
the Permanent Assistant Secretary to the Treasury was, who had 
slowly risen from a modest clerkship to a post of great responsibility 
and renown. Or perhaps it may be said that Trevelyan was himself an 
example of promotion a merit (not seniority), which was advocated 
in the Report. His collaborator, Sir Stafford Northcote, member for 
Dudley, was more than ten years his junior. He had first served as 
Gladstone’s Private Secretary at the Board of Trade before being called 
to the bar. According to his friend, Earl Granville, Northcote’s 
excessive industry had already “‘ almost brought him to the brink of the 
grave,” and he was generally given credit for making the Board of 
Trade something of a model department. In 1853 he was still a 
young man; his Eton tutor had seen in him “a disposition too 
inclined to sacrifice itself to the solicitations of others.’’ One gets 
the impression that he was over-influenced by Gladstone and 
Trevelyan, especially when it is remembered that twenty years 
later he had misgivings about civil service examinations, but there is 
no doubt of the sincerity of his convictions in 1853-6. Before 1853 the 
two men had already been associated with James Booth in conducting 
an inquiry into the Board of Trade. Their report on this subject was 
presented to the government.on.20 March 1853. Tt is important for 
two things: first, as anticipating the recommendation in the Civil 
Servicé Report that in future officials in the department should be 
required to pass an examinational test ; and secondly, as conditioning 
the amount of time spent on the Civil service inquiry. In the following 
May Gladstone assured Lord Chandos that the latter was “ now in 
train,’ and the second report was | sig to the Treasury on 20 
November. Making full allowance for Northcote’s “ excessive indus- 
try ” the investigations cannot have been very thorough. As we have 
seen, the precise terms of reference of the commission cannot be stated, 
nor is anything known as to how the commissioners proceeded, what 
departments (if any) they visited, and what evidence they took. The 
impression the Report conveys is of a brilliant airing of pre-conceived 
ideas which might or might not have any relation to the facts. Equally 
summary was the government’s reaction. The Queen’s speech on the 
opening of parliament at the end of January 1854 declared the govern- 
ment’s intention of effecting a reform in the civil service, although at 
that time the Report had not been presented to the House or sub- 
mitted to the departments concerned. It was presented to parliament 
on 24 February, but not before the recommendations had been fully 
discussed in an article in 7'he T'imes a fortnight earlier. Whether, as 
Lord Monteagle insinuated, this leakage was a deliberate attempt “ to 
prejudice the public mind,” seeing that the maligned civil servants 
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could make no sort of reply, it is impossible to say. Actually the 
leakage is not surprising, seeing that Trevelyan on his own 
authority was freely circulating copies of the Report among leading 
educationalists. 

The original Report is a document of some twenty-three quarto 
pages, swelled to thirty by the inclusion of Jowett’s letter. It begins 
by stressing the peculiar importance of “ the Permanent Civil Service 
of the country . . . in view of the great and increasing accumulation 
of public business ”’ : it states that ‘‘ admission into the service is indeed 
eagerly sought after but it is for the unambitious and the indolent or 
incapable that it is chiefly desired” with the result that “‘ the public 
service suffers both in internal efficiency and in public estimation.” 
True, there were “‘ numerous honourable exceptions ” to these observa- 
tions, and “ the trustworthiness of the entire body is unimpeached.”’ 
In short, ‘‘ they are much better than we have any right to expect from 
the system under which they are appointed and promoted.” “It is 
true that in many offices some kind of examination is prescribed and 
that in almost all, the person appointed is in the first instance nomi- 
nated on probation ’’; but these departmental examinations “ vary in 
their character,” so that the service is necessarily “ fragmentary.” 
| Thus the first and principal recommendation is reached. ‘The pre- 
| liminary examination of candidates for civil employment . . . cannot 
| be conducted in an effective and consistent manner throughout the 
Service while it is left to each department to determine the nature of 
the examination. ... We accordingly recommend that a central 
Board should be constituted for conducting the examination of all 
| candidates for the public service whom it may be thought right to 
subject to such a test—the Board to be composed of independent men 


headed by a Privy Councillor; the examinations to be periodical.” For 
the “intellectual ’’ grade of clerks the examination should be “a 


competing ligeuary fost . . . open to all persons of a given age ”’ with 


ce “ee 


a correspondingly lower test for the “ inferior”’ or ‘‘ mechanical ” 
clerkships; but in both cases success in the examination was to 
constitute an automatic qualification for appointment, although it was 
| not to preclude separate inquiries as to the candidate’s age, physical 
| fitness and moral character nor be inconsistent with the special 
| requirements of particular departments. Moreover, a system of pro- 
bation was to be retained. ‘ For the superior [intellectual] situations 
endeavours should be made to secure the services of the most promising 
young men of the day,”’ and “ to obtain first-rate men it is obvious that 
recourse should be had to competition: it is only by throwing the 
examinations entirely open that we can hope to attract the proper class 
of candidates.”” With regard to age, “‘ we are of opinion that in the 
case of candidates for superior situations the limits as a general rule 
should be 19 to 25, in the case of candidates for inferior offices 17 to 21.” 
What were termed “ staff”? appointments—e.g., permanent under- 
secretaryships—were not to be affected by this arrangement, although 
the Board of Examiners was to have a say in those too. Then followed 
suggestions as to the list of subjects for examination, on the need for 
separating as far as possible the “ intellectual ’’ work from the ‘“‘ mech- 
anical ”’ clerkships ; a strong recommendation that in future promotion 
should be by merit, and not by seniority, and finally a reference to 
pensions or superannuation, which, it was stated, was already receiving 
separate consideration by the government. With the attached scheme 
of Dr. Jowett of the four ‘‘ schools ’’ or subjects for examination, the 
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regulations for holding it, the desirability of having ‘“ district examina- 
tions all over the country,” and of publishing in advance the avetage 
number of probable vacancies, we need not here concern ourselves. 
Nor need we do more than mention the proposals in the Report itself to 
set up a general “ copying office’ in Whitehall and to transfer clerks 
| from one department to another to deal with rushes of work. Clearly 
what struck contemporaries in the report was the novel idea of ‘‘ open” 
examinations, or, as it was called, the ‘‘ crochet about competition.” 
In addition to the eminent educationalists already mentioned, the 
Report was privately submitted to Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Clerk Assistant 
to the House of Lords, who was something of an authority on the con- 
duct of big examinations. He had no hesitation in reporting favourably 
on the practicability of the scheme. Nor had the Queen’s Printer, 
William Spottiswoode, F.R.S., who had, in fact, just introduced an 
educational hurdle for the six hundred employees in his department. 
The reply of a third private consultant, R. M. Bromley, Accountant- 
General of the Navy, who had served on several of the Treasury 
commissions of inquiry since 1846, was not so favourable. ‘‘ The only 
advantage of canvassing the country at large,” he wrote, “is that sons 
, of country gentlemen who may be well educated, but who have no 
connection with members of a government, would have opportunities 
afforded them of embarking in public life and becoming useful members 
of society. My feeling is against an indiscriminate admission upon 
certificates, and I would rely upon heads of departments selecting fit 
and proper persons, who should be submitted to a competing test prior 
to entry.” 

On "3 March 1854 Lord Monteagle raised the question of the 
Report in the House of Lords, and Lord Granville, President of the 
Council, replying for the government, stated that three eminent 
men had warmly welcomed the proposals—Sir James Stephen, 
formerly Under-Secretary for the Colonies, whom he described as 
“one of the most eminent of the civil servants of the Crown,” 
Mr. Mill of the India Office, and Mr. John Wood, Chairman of 
the Board of Excise and Inland Revenue. It transpired, however, 
that the mention of the first of these gentlemen was distinctly 
premature, for on the following day Granville hastened to withdraw 
his statement, on Stephen’s protesting that he had not been officially 
invited to state his views. An official invitation from Gladstone 
soon reached him, and although Stephen professed that “‘ he would 
gladly have been silent”’ on the subject, he felt “ bound to obey 
the demand of Her Majesty’s Government.” His reply must have 
proved very disconcerting. He explained that he had spent thirty- 
five years in the public service, principally in the Colonial Office, 
from which he had retired in 1847 to become in 1849 Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge. Taking the civil service as a whole, 
he said, “‘ they were clearly distinguishable into three classes,’’ but, 
“ with an occasional exception, they all had the education, the manners, 
the feelings, and the characteristic principles of gentlemen.” “ In the 
narrow circle of the first class were to be found, not indeed combined 
in any one of the members of it, but variously distributed among them 
all, qualities of which I can still never think without the highest 
admiration and respect—such as large capacity of mind, literary 
powers of rare excellence, sound scholarship, indomitable energy, 
mature experience in public affairs and an absolute self-devotion to the 
Public Service.’’ Likewise, the second class “. . . performed dili- 
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gently, faithfully and judiciously the duties to which they were called 
and those duties were, not rarely, such as belonged rather to ministers 
of state than to the clerks in the office.” The third class, however, 
which outnumbered the other two put together, “‘ possessed only in a 
low degree, and some of them in a degree almost incredibly low, either 
the talents or the habits of men of business or the industry, the zeal, 
or the knowledge required for the effective performance of their 
appropriate functions.” (Incidentally, Herman Merivale, Stephen’s 
successor as Under-Secretary, stated that there were only nineteen 
clerks in the Colonial Office in 1854.) This class, explained Sir James, 
usually entered the office at 18 or 19, “ coming directly from school 
and bringing with them no greater store of information or maturity of 
mind than usually belongs to a boy in the fifth form at Eton, West- 
minster or Rugby, and what they so brought they never afterwards 
increased by any private study.”” They were all appointed by officials 
within the office. For example, he himself had at different times put 
in his own son and a nephew, both of whom had proved failures and had 
subsequently left the office. ‘‘ He concluded, therefore, that there is 
in our Public Offices a nepotism which generates many serious abuses ” 
(p. 75). As to the proposed remedies, he had no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing a large unified examination easily workable, and that it would 
readily command public confidence. 


“Yet there are other objections to the proposed reform which, to myself at 
least, seem to be unanswerable: (i) The prizes to be won are not worthy of the 
pursuit of such young men as I am constantly observing among the foremost of 
the competitors for academical honours. (ii) The money to be earned is the 
solitary attraction: a clerk in a public office may not even dream of fame. 
(He must perforce labour in obscurity and ‘his official character is absorbed in 
that of his superior.’) (iii) The successful candidate in such an examination 
would not usually be the kind of man wanted. But the basis of the whole 
scheme—that of governing on principles of the strictest purity, even so as to exclude 
all patronage whatever—is it as sound a principle as, at first sight, it appears to be ? 
Is the rule * detur digniori’ founded on a truth so evident and on maxims of such 
universal application, that we ought to apply it to 16,000 Public Offices at once ? 
It is, at least, a fect novelty. It is a rule hitherto unenforced in any common- 
wealth except that of Utopia. It does not prevail in the legal, or medical, or 
sacerdotal, or naval, or military, or mercantile professions. It is unknown to the 
great commercial and municipal corporations among us. In every age and land 
and calling a large share of success has hitherto always been awarded to the 

rs of interest, of connexion, of favour, and of what we call good luck. 
Can it be that all the world is and has always been wrong about a matter so level, 
as it might seem, to the capacity of the least wise, as well as of the wisest? . . - 
The lawgiver may keep ahead of the public virtue, but he cannot shoot out of 
sight of the m standard of his age and country. . The world we live in is not, 
I think, half moralised enough for the acceptance of a scheme of such stern 
morality as this. But is the morality as sound as it is stern? ‘ Detur digniori’ 
means, give to the most learned, the most able, and therefore, presumably, the 
| most virtuous of _ candidates, as more reasonable if you are about to 
appoint an Archbishop, a General, or a Chief Justice. . . . Surely, mediocrity 
and even dulness—the lot of the vast majority (of clerks in public offices] have 
some claims which are as well entitled to ard as are those of learning and 
ability. . . . A ‘detur digniori’ world would, I imagine, be a world made up of 
and of slaves. . . . For these reasons I am of opinion that the contemplated 
Act of Parliament ought not to be passed and that the plan of electing to all 
vacancies in the Public Service the candidates who shall pass the best examina- 
tions ought not to take effect.’’ 


He asked Gladstone to consider “ the almost incalculable magnitude 
of the political changes which the proposed abdication of all the patron- 
age of the Crown in the Public Offices must provoke, and the seeming 
rashness of plunging at once into such deep and dark waters, without 
first making a tentative, experimental and partial entrance into them ”’ 
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(p.80). With characteristic single-track perversity, Gladstone fastened 

on the strictures passed by Stephen on the third class of clerks in what 
“was admittedly a small department. “If Trevelyan had chastised 

the civil service with whips,” he declared, “‘ Sir James Stephen had 

chastised it with scorpions.’’ Yet, in sober truth, this “most eminent 
| of public servants ’’ had dealt a telling blow to the two cardinal recom- 
mendations in the Report—the suggestion that success in an open 
examination should supersede appointment by influence, and that work 
in the public offices could be conveniently divided between the gentle- 
| men top-hatters and the players. 

The replies of the other two consultants, John Stuart Mill and Mr. 
John Wood, were distinctly more favourable. ‘The proposal to 
select candidates for the Civil Service of Government by a competitive 
examination appears to me to be one of those great public improve- 
ments, the adoption of which would form an era in history ”’ (p. 92), wrote 
Mill. It would constitute “a great and salutary moral revolution.” 
In his view the plan ought to appeal to both conservatives and re- 
formers, to the former because it would afford proof that the posses- 
sory classes did not wish to have a greater influence on government than 
their abilities warranted, and to the reformers because it would place 
administration in the most competent hands. He denied that the 
proposal was “a scheme for taking away patronage from the Crown and 
its officers and giving it to a body of examiners,”’ for “ the conferring of 
certificates of eligibility by the Board of Examiners would not be 
patronage but a judicial act.”” He then dealt with the objection that if 
appointments are given to talent the public offices will be filled with 
‘low people ”’ (“‘ clever scamps ”’) without the breeding or the feelings 
of gentlemen, and that a test of book-knowledge is no test either of 


moral qualities or of those qualities which ‘‘ form the foundation of ability 
in the practical conduct of life ”’—e.g., it had been urged that neither 
Nelson nor Wellington would have passed examination. On the other 


hand Mill strongly objected to “the inquisitor-like proceedings ”’ 
recommended by Dr. Jowett of “‘ confidential ”’ inquiries from ministers 
of religion and from school and college—he himself had never been 
at either, he said—and of the power which it was proposed to vest in 
the Board of Examiners of rejection, ‘“‘ absolute and without reason,”’ of 
, candidates who failed to satisfy on non-educational grounds. He 

was equally scornful of Sir James Stephen’s plea to leave a place for 
mediocrity. ‘“‘ Certainly,’ Mill replied sharply, “‘ but not in managing 
| the affairs of the State.” Finally, he contended, the classes which 
| supply the inferior branches of the public service are among those 
“on whom it is most important to inculcate the lesson that mental 
cultivation is desirable on its own account and not solely as a means of 
livelihood or worldly advancement.” 

Of the existing heads of departments the most decided and weighty 
supporter of the proposed reform was Mr. John Wood, Chairman of the 
Inland Revenue Board, formerly a highly respected member of 
parliament for Preston. It was to him a matter of regret that the 
Report ‘ had unfortunately been supposed to imply an almost indis- 
criminate censure on the Civil Service”; for his own part he 
desired “‘ to bear testimony to the ability, zeal and industry ” of the 
officers in his department. Yet, in his view, the case for reform was 
strong. The existing system of patronage was more “ pernicious ”’ in 
its influence than the giving of money to electors: the existing 
departmental examination was ‘a mere form,” and he could see no 
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way of extending it so as to constitute a test of “ general attainment.’’ 
The proposed scheme was both “ just” and “ practicable”: if the 
number of candidates proved “ overwhelming,” then the examiners” 
have the remedy in their own hands. Indeed, he thought it likely that 
banks, merchant and public companies would also eventually prefer 
to take candidates who had obtained certificates of success in the 
civil service examination. True, it is not easy to see just how he pro- 
posed that the two grades of official, the “intellectual” and the 
‘* inferior,” envisaged in the Report, could be fitted into the four 
distinct “ classes ’’ of official which he described as existing within his own 
department. For the rest, he would still retain the system of proba- 
tion, and leave to each head of department ‘the free power of dis- 
missal’’; indeed, he was of the opinion “that it would be a great 
advantage if too much regard were not paid to fixity of tenure, but that 
removal from office should be exercised with as little scruple in the 
service of the State as in that of individuals.” Other members also 
saw in excessive fixity of tenure one of the major difficulties attending 
the service. ‘‘ Nothing is of more practical importance to the welfare 
of the Civil Service,’’ Wood added, ‘‘ than a just system of promotion,” 
although he admitted that ‘‘ the temptation to promote by seniority is 
great since seniority is matter of fact, merit is matter of opinion.”’ 
Furthermore, rates of pay in the service ought to be such as to attract 
the most available talent (‘‘it is false economy to give a rate 
below that which an individual may obtain in another employment ’’) ; 
“there should be periodical advance of salary, independent of promo- 
tion,’”’ while “ liberal arrangements ought also to be made as to retiring 
allowances, and every encouragement afforded in such matters as life 
assurance and provision for widows and children.’ As to the sugges- 
tion of a central copying office, he thought a good deal of this 
necessarily large part of the work of every department might be done 
by persons “ not on the establishment.” 

It is clear from this considered and comprehensive reply that the 
question of the method of recruitment of civil servants in the future 
constituted only one aspect, and that perhaps not the most important, 
in any “ reorganisation ’”’ of the service. Of the views of other officials 
who on the whole welcomed the proposed reforms little more need be 
said. They included Lieutenant-Colonel Larcom, Under-Secretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and Alfred Power, Chief Commissioner 
of Poor Laws in Ireland, whom Trevelyan had doubtless met in 
connection with Irish Famine relief; Major Graham, Registrar-General, 
who, however, was opposed to the surrender of patronage, and thought 
that the effect of a system whereby clerks could be transferred 
from one department to another would be to concentrate the best 
= in “the highest offices ’—e.g., the Treasury and Secretaries of 
state. 

Meanwhile, as stated above, Lord Monteagle had raised the matter 
in the House of Lords, calling attention to the discussion which had 
already appeared in the Press and asking for information on the instruc- 
tions given to the Commissioners and what evidence they had called. 
On the evidence before the House, he declared, ‘‘ the inquiry is incom- 
plete or worse than incomplete . . . partial and ex parte.” ‘I ask 
whether a more severe imputation could possibly have been made out 
not only against the whole class of civil servants but against the whole 
social condition of this country.” ‘“ It is now more than a quarter of a 
century since I first entered official life,” he continued ; “ I have passed 
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through many of the important offices of the State and as a witness I 
most solemnly assure your Lordships that I have seen nothing among 
the gentlemen filling the executive offices in the public service which in 
any respect justifies these sweeping denunciations.” “ Do not, then, 
let this Report go forth uncontradicted,” he pleaded; “so erroneous 
and inaccurate a statement cannot surely form a sufficient basis to 
justify a change of system.” Lord Granville, President of the Council, 
who replied for the government, claimed that the three eminent 
men whose views we have just examined had reported in favour of 
the proposed reform, adding, however, that W. E. Anderson, Princi- 
pal Financial Clerk at the Treasury, ‘one of the greatest organisers 
and improvers of departments,’ had expressed his disapproval of it. 
Brougham, whospoke next, saw in the Report ‘the schoolmaster abroad,” 
but gave it as his opinion that the House was “ not likely to hear much 
more of it.”” Two other government spokesmen, the Earl of Harrowby 
and the Duke of Argyll, expressed surprise that the very men who had 
recently favoured the abolition of the East India Company’s patronage 
should now be so opposed to “ similar restrictions on the administration 
of patronage at home.” Finally, the Marquis of Clanricarde, formerly 
Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, protested against ‘‘ the injustice 
done by that Report to the civil servants of the country.” “ A more 
able, a more efficient or a more honourable body of men than those who 
were in the Foreign Office never were in any office in any country in the 
world, and he defied any system to produce a better set of men.” 

That these were not the criticisms of old-fashioned aristocrats who 
had a vested interest in the existing system is clear from an entry in 
Macaulay’s journal. ‘‘ There was open-mouthed criticism of the Report 
at Brooks’. Trevelyan [his brother-in-law] has been too sanguine; the 
pear is not ripe. I always thought so. The time will come but it is 
not come yet.”’ Moreover, he feared that Trevelyan would pay the 
examiners “ too high and turn the whole thing into a job.”” Others, 
too, feared that the cost would be ‘‘ enormous.”’ 

In the end, Brougham’s intuition that no more would be heard of 
the plan in parliament proved substantially correct. On 5 May Mr. 
Labouchere, a reformer, asked the government what its intentions 
were in the matter. Gladstone replied that it had decided to reserve 
consideration for the present, although it stood by the view expressed 
in the Queen’s speech and reserved the right to reconsider the question 
during the summer recess. J. Hume, member for Montrose, asked 
that “ before any measures were taken an opportunity should be given 
to the parties feeling aggrieved to be heard before a Committee,” but 
this, I fancy, has particular reference to a suggested adjustment in 
superannuation allowances. Actually no more was heard of the Report 
in parliament before the issue of the Order in Council of May 1855, by 
which time Gladstone was no longer Chancellor, and a widespread | 
agitation for administrative reform generally had arisen in consequence | 
of the mismanagements of the Crimean war. Incidentally, Sir George | 
Cornewall Lewis, Gladstone’s successor, had long suggested that pro- | 
cedure by Order in Council was the right way to effect any change in the 
organisation of the service: Parliament would have an opportunity of 
scrutinising the working of the new system when the annual money 
vote for the examiners came before it. This was an interesting 
anticipation of the procedure adopted by Gladstone in the Army 
Reforms of 1870, and there can be no doubt as to its constitutional 
correctness, But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this all 
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important reform in the civil service was not the outcome of sustained 
emands in the House of Commons. ~~ 
a 


ons. 

nt had not abandoned the intention to 
proceed with the reform in the spring of 1854 is clear from the events 
after May. On 14 June the Treasury at long last officially invited the 
heads of the several departments for their views on the proposed 
reforms. Most of the replies reached the Treasury during the summer 
recess, though some were still coming in in December. We have no 
means of ascertaining what Gladstone’s final reaction was, for in 
January 1855 the Aberdeen government fell, and Gladstone was not 
included in Palmerston’s administration. 

George Arbuthnot, Auditor of the Civil List, who claimed to be 

“* senior in rank ”’ of all the civil servants and “ nearest to the Treasury,” 
did not wait for the Treasury letter before entering the lists in defence 
of the maligned officials “‘ who have no opportunity of coming forward 
to justify themselves before the public.” (It was already a well- 
established constitutional axiom that civil servants should maintain 
political silence.) ‘‘ My Lords,” he protested, “I aver that these are 
unjust imputations.’”” He went on to vindicate both the officials and 
the system under which they had been appointed, claiming that the 
general success of civil administration was proof of its inherent sound- 
ness and of their efficiency. Turning to what he conceived to be the 
function of a civil service as “ depositaries of departmental traditions,’ 
he continued : “ to fulfil these duties with efficiency it is necessary that 
as a general rule each man’s experience should be confined to the 
special branch of the service in which he is himself engaged.” It is 
no use contemplating the shuffling and transferring of clerks from one 
department to another. In other words, the service cannot be other 
than “ fragmentary,” in the sense that each department must be a law 
to itself. Above all, he insisted “ the real practical education of an 
official must be within the office.” No civil servant, recruited by what- 
ever method, would dissent from the truth of this contention. Arbuth- 
not’s outspoken defence of the whole body of civil servants is sufficient 
answer to the insinuations in the Report that, under present conditions, 
the civil service was not a distinct profession. Disraeli made much of 
this point a year later. “I am of opinion that the civil service of this 
country ought to be and must be made strictly and completely a pro- 
fession.” If further proof were needed that they were already a pro- 
fession, it can be found in the remarkable concensus of opinion of heads 
of departments when invited to state their views on the Trevelyan 
Report. 

Arbuthnot’s defence was a fair sample of the reactions of respon- 
ible men in nearly all the departments. James Booth, Secretary to 
he Board of Trade, who had been associated with Trevelyan and 
orthcote in an earlier inquiry into that office, wrote, “I confess I 

/think it is wiser to aim at correcting the defects of a system that has on 
| the whole worked well, than to give it an entirely new character with 
| results that can hardly be calculated ’’ (p. 133). “ All who are acquainted 
with the narrow circle of the highest class of permanent officers in the Civil 
Service,”’ declared the efficient Edwin Chadwick of the Poor Law Board, 
“ will speak of them with respect ; and for myself, I should testify that 
most of them are in nowise exceeded in business, power and devotion, 
and are rarely equalled in general capacity and accomplishments by 
the chiefs of the highest manufacturing, commercial or mercantile 
establishments which lead the prosperity of the empire.” H. VU, 


~~ 
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Addington, late Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, replied, ‘I do 
not hesitate to say at once that I cannot but regard the statement of 
defects presented in the Report as very much overcharged and that I 
- entertain great doubts as to the practical fitness of most of the remedies 
proposed. . . . Having myself been for twelve years personally con- 
nected with the Foreign Office and having seen day after day an 
incredible amount of work done in that office with a degree of dispatch 
and accuracy not easily to be surpassed; having also witnessed in the 
same office a demeanour and a spirit of which it would be difficult to 
speak too highly, it is impossible for me to conceive that a system of 
Civil Service can be flagrantly and fundamentally bad under which 
such an office has grown up and such working power is daily exhibited.” 
Benjamin Hawes, Deputy Secretary at War, declared, ‘‘ Something 
more than a high standard of education and varied information is 


needed in a junior clerk and that is 
“* ¢ Sense, 
Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven; 
And though no science, is fairly worth the seven.’ ”’ 


And he added sarcastically, ‘‘ No readiness in answering questions 
in ‘history, jurisprudence, and political economy,’ etc., can com- 
pensate for its absence.”’ 

H. Waddington, Under-Secretary of the Home Office, declared that 
the charges in the Report “are entirely without foundation.” “I 
am perfectly satisfied,” he continued “ that the Civil Service contains, 
in every department, many men of excellent capacity, of untiring 
industry and, surprising as it may appear to the reporters, of vigorous 
and sound constitutions. . . . I venture to assert that the hopeless 
incompetency described in the Report is rare indeed; and that com- 
petency is the general rule, the exceptions being not the honourable 
ones, as stated in the Report, but the dishonourable, and not being 
numerous, but few.’’ ‘‘ The reporters cannot, I think, have been 
acquainted with many of the ablest and most ambitious of the youth of 
the country,” he continued, “ if they had, they would have known that 
they are not, and never will be, the stuff of which clerks in public offices 
are made.” Sir Alexander Spearman, late Assistant Secretary to the 
Treasury, to whom Spring Rice paid a great tribute in the March 
debate, repeated the charge that in the Report “‘ what is the exception 
has been taken as the rule, while that which is the rule has been adverted 
to as the exception.’’ He thought it impossible in practice to draw a 
clear line between the intellectual grade and the routine clerkship, and 
that any attempt to do so would seriously impair efficiency. 

In view, however, of the previous experience and the important 
posts held by Sir Thomas Fremantle, now Chairman of the Board of 
Customs, and by Sir Thomas Redington, Permanent Secretary to the 
India Board, it seems desirable to examine their reactions more closely. 
Both declared emphatically that the general censure on the existing 
personnel implied in the Report was “‘ undeserved,” though Fremantle 
admitted that there had been abuses of political patronage. Speaking 
for his own department, which, with the Board of Inland Revenue, 
employed more than half the total number of civil servants, he declared 
that as a body ‘‘ they are faithful and diligent . . . and perform their 
duties efficiently, many of them with exemplary zeal.” He particu- 
larly regretted that the inquiry had been confined to the smaller depart- 
ments, the bigger ones were of necessity more efficient. For his part, 
he was not opposed to a unified entrance examination, but he would not 
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have it made “a competing one.” Redington also totally rejected 
“the principle of an open competing literary examination .. . 
because I do not believe the best scholars would necessarily make the 
best clerks.’’ He pronounced unhesitatingly in favour of the continu- 
ance of “the present system of nomination,” although he had no 
objection to candidates being examined by a body of independent 
examiners whose duty it would be to report to the heads of depart- 
ments on a candidate’s “‘ general competency by character, education, 
and intelligence, as well as age and health, for admission to the Public 
Service.” For one thing, “ indiscriminate competition,” as Fremantle 
pointed out, would discourage the existing officers and their sons, who 
had hitherto been a valuable source of supply, and who, under present 
conditions, were more likely to have reasonable expectations of office 
than to have undergone the necessary university education. (This was 
| a point made also by the old Treasury expert, Sir Francis Baring.) 
| Besides, for the great bulk of the “ inferior’ officers, such as tide- 
waiters and weighers, very different qualities were required. ‘‘ The 
qualities absolutely required are physical strength, sound health, 
honesty and sobriety and a docile and contented disposition, with only 
so much education as will suffice for keeping tallies and books of the 
simplest . . . so that it is obvious that a youth, even of the middle 
classes of society, who has passed his time at school and been chiefly 
employed in the cultivation of the mind, would not be so efficient in 
such a capacity as a hardy mariner or labourer.” As to the proposal 
that promotion should be strictly by merit, Fremantle replied that this 
had already been enjoined by the Treasury “ on several occasions,” 
and in his own department it was already being practised. He was at 
pains to show that the greatest care was taken that the right man was 
selected for advancement. (Many other heads of departments insisted 
that a proper system of promotion was the real key to efficiency, 
more important than the question of admission.) But, above all, he 
insisted, each head of department must retain the final right of 
selection and rejection of candidates. How else could he continue to 
be responsible? ‘‘ This privilege of nomination exists without com- 
plaint in the military and naval branches of the State, public institu- 
tions and joint stock companies, bankers, merchants and private 
persons retain-it.”” In his view it was a prime condition of efficient 
management. This view was shared by many other influential officials, 
including Edward Romilly and Rowland Hill, Secretary to the Post 
Office, who yet strongly criticised the existing system of patronage, as 
well as by Herman Merivale, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, one of 
the “ able chiefs ’’ named by Morley. But perhaps the most notable 
expression of opinion on this head came from Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis. Like Trevelyan, he had been Secretary to the Treasury, and 


more recently an unusually vigorous Under-Secretary at the Home 
Office. 






































































































































































“‘T am not satisfied as to the policy of superseding personal discretion and still 
more of extinguishing personal responsibility in the appointments to public 
offices’ he wrote. “‘ One of the first qualities required in the clerks of a public 
office is trustworthiness. The honourable secrecy which has distinguished the 
clerks of our superior offices and their abstinence from communicating information 
to interested parties or to public journals cannot be too highly commended, But 
this discreet reserve depends on qualities which cannot be made the subject of 
examination by a central board or be expressed by marks upon a paper of written 
answers, It is quite true (as Mr, Jowett has said) that a studious life and what is 
called a life of pleasure are rarely combined ; but it is not true that such an amount 
of study as might enable a clever young man to succeed in such an examination 
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as that now proposed, necessarily or even presumptively, involves the possession 
of qualities which render a person discreet and trustworthy.” . . . “‘ Besides, if 
this principle of competition is the most effectual safeguard against corruptién or 
errors in judgement, why is it not proposed to extend it to ‘ offices of power,’ 

to the superior Permanent Civil Servants from the Lord Chief Justice downwards ? 
Why should it not be extended to the army and navy, and above all why should 
not the Church .. . and the tutors and heads of colleges and public schools be 
brought within its operation? At all events if it is the proper mode of appoint- 
ment for the Civil Servants of the Crown there can be no reason why all the 
numerous officers who are now appointed by local authorities—why the Civil 
Servants employed by counties and parishes, in connexion with prisons, bridges, 

roads, police, the relief of the poor and other local objects—should not be selected 
bya competitive examination. And if it is as sound a principle as all that, why has 
it not already been adopted by private individuals or public bodies such as railway 
and dock companies ? ”’ 


The answer was obvious. Ina later debate he pointed out that even 
under the system of open competition in the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Government still retained the final right of selection and re- 
jection. Lewis’ views are important because, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he was directly responsible for the reforms of 1855, beyond 
which the Palmerston government would not go. 

His other observations in 1854 were equally forceful and note- 
worthy. Like Arbuthnot, he argued that the civil service must of 
necessity be largely a matter of departmental tradition. “It is not 
like a profession in which there is a general similarity of duties and 
qualifications for all its different members . . . hence the difficulty 
of finding a common measure for appointments to the several depart- 
ments and of reducing them to a uniform rule.” “‘ It would be impos- 
sible to form the clerks of different Government offices into a single 
Civil Service.” Like Redington and Fremantle, he, too, pointed out that 
“the analogy of Indian Civil Service is not applicable, for the Indian 
civil servants are all foreigners [in India] for whom a common qualifica- 
tion of knowledge of native languages is requisite, and they are, 
moreover, destined for high offices, with large powers, control over 
subordinates and extensive districts ’—in a word, they more nearly 
resemble the ‘‘ superior ”’ posts—+.e., under-secretaryships—in England. 
He agreed, however, that “ all candidates for subordinate offices in the 
public service should be subjected to a standard or minimum examina- 
tion”; the expense “ might be extremely small,” and the advantages 
would be “ certainty, regularity, care and uniformity, where now there 
is often irregularity, uncertainty and neglect.” He was quite serious 
in suggesting that this system should also be extended to local govern- 
ment appointments, especially those under the Poor Law Board, where 
the central government “can interfere.” Like Wood, he was con- 
vinced that ‘‘ the efficiency of the Civil Service depends at least as 
much upon the system of promotions as upon the original appoint- 
ments,” and he accordingly welcomed promotion by merit, and thought 
more might be done by promoting really capable men in other than 
their own particular departments. ‘‘ My experience does not confirm 
the sank description of the Civil Service given at the commence- 
ment of the Report; there are indeed in most offices inefficient persons 
who ought never to have been appointed or ought subsequently to have 
been dismissed; but the large majority of clerks are efficient.” Like 
Palmerston and Sir James Stephen, he thought there was a danger of 
overdoing the attractiveness of the Service. ‘‘ As to the details of | 
the proposed plan,” he concluded, “ different opinions will naturally be | 
entertained; as to the excellence of its object, there can be but one 
opinion.” 
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It was Lewis’ point of view, not Gladstone’s, which triumphed in 
1855. Limited competition among selected candidates, not ‘“ open” 
competition among all comers, with final responsibility for appoint- 
ments remaining with the heads of departments—these were the key- 


| notes of the 1855 reform. 


That substantially was what W. G. Anderson, Principal Clerk for 
Financial Business at the Treasury, to whom Lord Granville paid such 
a glowing tribute in the House in the March debate, contended for. He 
believed that “an impartial and independent examination would in a 
great measure accomplish all that is needed to secure, if not the best, 
at least good public servants. And I may venture to add that although 
nomination would limit, it need not exclude the principle of competi- 
tion ”’—e.g., he suggested that heads of departments might submit 
to the Board of Examiners three names for each vacancy, from which one 
would be selected and attested by impartial examiners. He confessed, 
however, that he would have preferred, “as a first step, some inter- 
mediate plan which would have tested in a modified degree most of the 
difficulties of the larger scheme.” Likewise, Rowland Hill thought 
competitive examinations “ an unsound basis,” which he feared might 
“ produce evils of serious magnitude,’ but he was prepared to try a 
limited experiment. So much for the departmental critics. 

It is known that the Queen herself had grave misgivings lest com- 
petitive examinations would fill the public offices with ‘“ low people 
without the breeding or feelings of gentlemen,” and Morley has re- 
minded us that not all Gladstone’s powerful pleading was sufficient to 
convince Lord John Russell. Gladstone later hinted that the delay in 
initiating the reform was due to the difficulty of persuading the Aber- 
deen Cabinet. His friend, Sir James Graham, one of the ablest admin- 
istrators of the day, while prepared to admit the advantages of an 
entirely open examination, reminded Gladstone that “ moral worth 
and personal merits . . . were essential elements of fitness, apart 
from intellectual attainments.” Actually, the champions of reform 
had catered for this by empowering the Board of Examiners to make 
“ confidential inquiries’ from clergymen and teachers as to a candi- 
date’s moral fitness, leaving to the examiners the power of rejection, 
“ absolute and without reasons,” against which Mill protested. (Mill 
even considered rejection on medical grounds “a very question- 
able principle,” and feared the misuse of clerical certificates.) Dr. 
Vaughan, headmaster of Harrow, would have insisted on a further 
safeguard: ‘I would suggest the extreme importance of viva-voce 
communication and ocular inspection,” he wrote, “as not only an 
essential but a principal portion of the new test for qualification,” a 
point of view insisted on also by Dr. Richard Griffith, Chairman of the 
Irish Board of Public Works. It was perhaps just as well to require 
these additional safeguards, although some heads of departments 
were ungracious enough to profess to have little faith in testimonials 
furnished in such profusion by clergy and schoolmasters, while the 
Secretary to the Board of Education would have hesitated before 
accepting the diplomas of all the universities. In the end, the reten- 
tion of the nomination system served to allay such fears, and the principal 
protagonists of reform had little difficulty in persuading Palmerston 
that in nine cases out of ten, or in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, success in a higher examination was in itself a sufficient 
guarantee of character. 

It is true, of course, that the idea of a uniform qualifying examina- 
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tion was not a new idea or a brilliant discovery. Edwin Chadwick 
reminded the Treasury that the concours universel had been a condition 
of entry into certain state medical services in France for thirty years, 
and it had since been extended to the naval and military schools. 
Furthermore, “ the proved inefficiency of the civil service in several 
German states’ during the French wars had led governments to make 
use of the universities as providing certain basic qualifications for 
admission into the public service. In Prussia, for example, a triple 
examination was insisted on before a person was admitted to a crown 
appointment. It could at least be said in favour of the English pro- 
posals, noted the headmaster of Westminster, “‘ that a single examina- 
tion, passed so early, would leave the unsuccessful candidate free for a 
new choice before it was too late and would avoid the other evils of 
protracted self-preparation and delayed expectations.” This explains 
why Trevelyan’s proposal could be denounced as “ Prussian” or 
“ bureaucratic ” in the continental sense. Indeed, it seems possible 
that it owed more to continental example than has yet been allowed. 
At any rate, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Joint Secretary of the Department of 
Science and Art, who had written a paper on “ Industrial Instruction 
on the Continent,” was called upon to state his views. In Germany, he 
stated, candidates for government posts were required to produce a 
certificate showing that they had passed the “ maturity ’” examination 
(in Denmark it was known as the “ confirmation ” examination), and 
already private firms were also beginning to insist on the possession of 
such certificates. Further, at Dresden and Carlsruhe, special schools 
for training government engineers, foresters and postal officials had 
been started. Dr. Playfair explained that already similar develop- 
ments had begun in England. For example, the Board of Trade, in 


conjunction with the Marine Department and the Committee of 


” 


Education, had started “‘ schools of navigation,”’ where people could 
qualify for a mariner’s certificate. In the Great Exhibition of 1851, he 
added, an exhibit staged by an intelligent Liverpool customs’ officer on 
the production of paper from pulp, had attracted much attention. 
Then there was a government “‘ School of Mines,” under Sir Henry de la 
Beche, attached to the Board of Trade, where candidates were first 
examined as mining engineers before receiving a certificate of pro- 
ficiency. The supply of such qualified personnel, remarked Booth, 
was not equal to the industrial demand. Again, Chadwick pointed out 
that the local authorities in Hull and in some sixty-nine other towns 
‘have in one way or another abandoned the principle of appointments 
by patronage and have voluntarily sought the aid of the General [Poor 
Law] Board or of its officers ” in the selection of borough surveyors and 
civil engineers. It may be that the ravages of cholera diminished as 
the plague of examinations advanced. 

ut to return to continental precedent. In the debates of 1856 
both sides appealed to a recent book by a French authority which had 
made a great impression in this country : Montalembert’s De Avenir | 
Politique de l’ Angleterre. The author was said to have expressed | 
“the strongest disapprobation ” of the principle of open competition. 
“The greatest danger to which England is exposed is the slow but 
undeniable advance of administrative centralisation.” Already on 
the Continent he had seen political liberties wees ft crushed out by 
an oppressive, centralised bureaucracy. England herself is “‘ already 
on the fatal declivity; it is time for her statesmen to perceive that 
the universal and immoderate desire of public offices is the worst of 
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social maladies. It diffuses over the entire body of the nation a venal 
and servile humour which is quite compatible even among those who 
are best paid with a spirit of faction and anarchy.” Gladstone, who 
was a friend of Montalembert, dismissed these as ‘‘ womanish fears,” 
while R. W. Lingen thought “ the political inconvenience to be feared 
in our day is the decrease rather than the increase of power in the hands 
of the government.” 


IV 


There was the further question how to put the scheme, as agreed 
on by government, into operation. In the Report an Act of Parliament 
was originally contemplated, but Sir James Stephen was emphatically 
opposed to such procedure. 


““ From time immemorial the constitution of > Civil Service of the oes 
has been regulated by Royal Orders in Council. a should not the 
regulations be established in that manner? Why add yet another to t os —_— 
recent sacrifices of the royal pre! tive? Why advise the Queen to ask Parlia- 
ment to aid her to do that which can do as effectually without their aid? It 
is answered, because otherwise Her Majesty may be induced, by future ill advice, 
to revoke her own act and because it is therefore desirable that Parliament 
should place an insuperable obstacle in the way of any such mutability of purpose. 
The Queen is, consequently, to propose to them to fetter her own hands and to 
take from her the power of doing this mischief. A strange proposal (as it seems 
to me) from the Queen of England to the Parliament of England. And why 
should Her Majesty submit to such an indecorum? If the requisite order were 
made, it might be communicated to Parliament in such terms as should, either 
expressly or virtually, pledge the Crown to make no change in it, until after the 
expiration of a certain time. ... By this method, the end of preventing ill- 
advised alterations would be quite as effectually accomplished and the Queen 
would be rescued from the impropriety of addressing the Lords and Commons in 
terms which the least worthy of her predecessors would have thought humilia- 
ting.” 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Romilly, and Hawes, the Secretary at 
War, were of the same opinion, the former pointing out that the 
setting up of a board of examiners “ would necessarily entail some 
expense, and however small this might be, it would necessitate an 
annual vote which would give the House of Commons a practical veto 
upon the system once in every session.”” Hawes, too, insisted that an 
Order in Council was “‘ more consistent with precedent ” and that an 
act of parliament might prove “too inflexible.” This was the procedure 
eventually adopted; the precedent is important in view of the furore 
caused by Gladstone’s similar action in connection with the Army 
Reforms of 1870. In 1855 there was no suggestion of avoiding 
parliamentary criticism, although in truth the government had not 
previously communicated its intention to the House of Commons 
since the Queen’s speech in January of the previous year, and there had 
been a change of government in the meantime. The first full-dress 

debate on civil service reform took place three weeks after the issue of 
the Order in Council, on the occasion of Layard’s motion on administra- 
tive reform. Sir Bulwer Lytton then declared that he thought the 
mode of examination under the Order in Council “ a complete evasion 
of all the real questions at issue, . By that Order . . . you did not 
widen the range of candidates, You may have improved the examina- 
tions to a certain extent, but you still retain that which reformers 

y desire to correct throughout the whole civil service—the 

ter of a close borough.” “ Let me again impress upon you that 

it is not enough to subject young candidates to a religious examination, 
to decoy into the public service the rising energy and talent in the 
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country unless you set before them all the lawful prizes of the pro- 
fession.”” Disraeli, too, declared that the Orders in Council “‘ are not 
worth much ’’; “they give no security for the professional character of 
the service” on which he so much insisted. For the rest he spoke 
contemptuously of “ a fanciful system of competitions, utterly foreign 
to the manners, the genius and the fortunes of this country,” and 
cavalierly abandoned the previous Tory attitude of the years 1848-50, 
by suggesting that salaries of civil servants should be on a higher scale. 
Palmerston, who wound up the two-day debate, was also in favour of 
increased pay. Cobden, Thompson, and Lowe were still in the minority. 

Gladstone’s speech on this occasion is notable because it was the 
first public statement of his views. Although he was no longer in the 
government, he was generally given the credit for the May reform; 
but that reform did not satisfy him, and he declared unhesitatingly in 
favour of “ free and unrestricted competition ” as already practised in 
the specialist branches of the army. Yet he refused to identify himself 
with the administrative reformers who saw in an imaginary aristo- 
cratic monopoly of office the cause of all the mismanagement. He 
reminded the House that it was the predominantly aristocratic Aber- 
deen Cabinet—he himself was the only commoner in it and as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he had no patronage—which had finally agreed to a 
total surrender of its patronage. He defended the recent Order in 
Council on the ground “that it makes the examinations universally 
and publicly known,” and “ I believe it will correct what may be fairly 
called bad appointments.” A year later he declared that “ the Order 
in Council was intended to systematise and perfect a mode of examina- 
tion for public offices previously existing, although existing in but a 
crude and elementary shape . . . but it introduced no new principle.” 
On the other hand “open” competition would be a complete 
innovation, and as such it would require the sanction of an act of 
parliament. 

There was one amusing Rabelaisian critic of the reform, Mr. Drum- 
mond, member for West Surrey. “ Of all classes of human society,” 
he declared, “literary and scientific men are the least competent to 
manage men and things.” He recalled Napoleon’s advice to his brother 
Joseph: ‘‘ Mistrust all literary and scientific men; treat them like 
coquettes; amuse yourself with them, but do not try to make wives of 
one nor statesmen of the other.” In Drummond’s opinion “ con- 
stitutional government has been tried, has run to seed and is now worn 
out. . . . This House has thrust itself into the Executive, instead of 
confining itself to purely legislative functions”; there was a danger of 
its committees proving as tyrannical as the Star Chamber. 

The debate affords the most significant admission of the essentially , 
limited character of the 1855 reform. The Order in Council of 21 May 
set up a Civil Service Commission—Sir Edward Ryan, Macaulay’s 
friend, lately Chief Justice of Bengal, was its Chairman, and the other 
two members were Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Clerk to the House of Lords, and 
Mr. Edward Romilly, Chairman of the Audit Board—empowered to 
arrange with the responsible heads of the various departments the 
conditions of entry into their respective departments. It was left to 
the departmental chiefs to prescribe the saliuete of examination, the 
age limits and such other conditions as were deemed appropriate. 
The Civil Service Commissioners had to arrange to examine such 
candidates, and such candidates only, as had been nominated or | 
placed on probation by the head of the department since 21 May, they | 

‘ 
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ere to see that candidates conformed to the particular conditions laid 

own—i.e., their essential function was authentication. It was, of 
course, open to any head of department to arrange with the Civil Service 
Commissioners that a limited number of candidates should compete 
for each vacancy, so that no single candidate should have a walk-over. 

his was a system which Palmerston himself favoured and, in fact, 
this is what Labouchere, Secretary of State for the Colonies, did from 
the first. By contrast, the Civil Service “ommissioners themselves 
made admissions to clerkships in their “owr office conditional upon 
success in an open examination, and the Home Office and Board of 
Works followed suit in 1857. But most departments clung to “ limited 
competition ’” among a selected number of nominated candidates. It 
was even said that Hayter, the Secretary of the Treasury, still nominated 
“at his pleasure” some 240 clerks a year in the revenue services. 
Only in 1857 did the government declare that the principle of “ limited ” 
competition was to obtain in all departments dependent on the 
Treasury. 

The best illustration of the actual working of the new system is 
afforded in a White Paper published in 1856 : Correspondence Respecting 
the Examination of Persons appointed to Situations under the Foreign 
Office. In June 1855 Horace Mann, acting temporary Secretary to 
the Civil Service Commissioners, wrote to the Under-Secretary of the 
Foreign Office pointing out that under the recent Order in Council no 
person shall be admitted to probation in any office until he had re- 
ceived “a certificate of qualification ’’ from the Commissioners. Before 
issuing such a certificate the Commissioners were to ascertain : (i) that 
the candidate is within the age prescribed by the department to which 
he desires to be admitted; (ii) that he is free from any physical defect 
or disease which would be likely to interfere with the proper discharge 
of his duties ; (iii) that his character is such as to qualify him for public 
employment; and (iv) that he possesses the requisite knowledge and 
ability. The Commissioners, therefore, desired to know “ the rules 
and arrangements which exist in the Foreign Office ”’ in respect of these 
matters, together with the names of those who had been nominated to 
junior situations since 2] May last, and “ any further suggestions on 
the subject which the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs may think 
it necessary to offer.’ Replying for Lord Clarendon, Hammond 
pointed out that if an age limit for clerkships was to be laid down, “ it 
will be necessary to take into consideration whether the family of the 
candidate resides in town or not,”’ for “‘ the labour required of Foreign 
Office clerks is great, the attendance long and the hours late and 
uncertain. . . . It is not desirable, therefore, that a young man under 
twenty years of age should be appointed unless his family live in the 
metropolis.” This same consideration would need to be taken into 
account also in judging a candidate’s “‘ physical qualities.” Further, 
“it is of the utmost importance that, in the selegtion of candidates, 
attention should be paid to circumstances from which a reasonable 
assurance may be obtained that they possess a high sense of honour.” 
Finally, a candidate should be able “ to write a good bold hand, forming 
each letter distinctly ; to write quickly and correctly either English or 
French from dictation; to understand French well and to be able to 
make an accurate and good translation of any French paper, and also 
to make a correct and clear précis or abatract of any set of papers 
placed in his hands.” So much for clerkships. As to consular and 
diplomatic posts, Hammond wrote six months iater, Lord Clarendon 
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“ proposes that candidates should satisfy the Commissioners : 


(i) That they can write a good bold hand, with distinctly formed letters. 

(ii) That they can write English and French quickly and correctly from 
dictation. 

(iii) That they understand French well, can make an accurate and good 
translation (as before) and can speak French with tolerable ease and correct- 


ess. 

(iv) That they can m#’ . - accurate and good translation into English 
of a paper written either in German, Latin, Spanish or Italian. 

(v) That they have a general knowledge of geography. 

(vi) That they can make a clear and correct précis or abstract, in the 
form of a narrative, of any collection of papers placed in their hands. 

(vii) That they have a general knowledge of modern history since the 
year 1789; and especially of the history of the country to which they are 
about to proceed, as regards its internal constitution and its relations to other 
powers. 


With respect to this last head . . . Lord Clarendon conceives that some text- 
book should be settled beforehand, out of which candidates should be examined ; 
and his Lordship would be obliged to the Commissioners if they would suggest 
any such book, in order that it may be specified on promulgating the regulations.” 
This request, as we shall see, caused difficulty. Meanwhile, the Foreign 
Secretary declared his further intention of requiring all persons proceeding 
from a post of Unpaid to that of Paid Attaché, to pass a further examin- 
ation, within a month of their arrival in England, or before proceeding to 
their post. In this second examination, candidates would have to pass a 
written and an oral test in the language of the country to which they were 
accredited, and for this purpose Lord Clarendon “ would not except 
Russian, Turkish, Persian and Modern Greek from the list.’’ Further, 
such candidates would have to submit a report on the general com- 
mercial and political relations of the several countries in which they have 
resided, on their internal polity, their administrative and social institu- 
tions and the character of. the people. ‘‘ These reports, however, must 
not refer to current political affairs ... and must be eventually 
returned to the Foreign Office and not be retained in the archives of 
the [Civil Service] Commission.” ‘ Lastly, Lord Clarendon would be 
glad if the Commissioners would recommend to him any elementary 
work on International Law in which candidates could be examined on 

romotion.” All candidates for consular or diplomatic posts on their 
first selection were to be required to spend at least three months in the 
Foreign Office, in order that they may make themselves acquainted 
with the forms in which business is conducted. Readers of Trollope’s 
novel The Three Clerks (published in 1858) will recall that it was 
precisely this promotion exam. among candidates already in the service 
which caused such heartburning : on his first admission to the Internal 
Navigation Office Charley Tudor’s entrance examination had been a 
complete farce. In 1859, Baillie Cochrane wished to put a stop to 
these inside examinations. 

Apropos to Lord Clarendon’s request that the Civil Service Com- 
missioners should recommend a text-book on Modern European 
history, they doubted if there is any single book from which both the 
general and special knowledge adverted to can be derived . . . the 
two works which the Commissioners feel least hesitation in recom- 
mending ... are Heeren’s Historical Manual of the Political System of 
Europe and its Colonies and Mr. McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary. 
“The former is the w.: of an author of high reputation, (but) too 
concise for those who seek a thorough acquaintance with historical 
details . . . and unfortunately the second volume is continued only 
as far as the year 1821.” As for McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary, 
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‘ it is still more difficult in this case than in the former to name a single 
text-book which should be exclusively prescribed.” On International 
Law, they recommended Wheaton’s Elements and his History of 
International Law; for commercial law, a subject required in consular 
appointments, they suggested Smith’s Compendium of Mercantile 
Law. In thanking the Commissioners for these suggestions, Lord 
Clarendon suggested that “the fourth volume of Russell’s Modern 
Europe (last edition) ” should be added and Bishop Colenso’s Arithmetic 
for consular candidates. 

How did the new system work? “I cannot help thinking,” wrote a 
whimsical Under-Secretary for Home Affairs in 1854, “‘ that the stakes 
which we are advised to establish are too poor and meagre to afford 
any real sport. There will be a large field, I dare say, but the horses 
will be a rough lot, the pace slow and the running indifferent and 
unsatisfactory.” Judging from the First Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, Waddington’s prophecy came true. Taking the whole 
of the first year’s examinations, some 309 candidates out of 1078 were 
rejected, many “on account of gross ignorance with regard to the 
commonest elements of knowledge.” Whether this proportion would 
have satisfied the curve of a modern School Certificate Examination 
Board I hesitate to say, but it was held fully to vindicate the new 
practice so far as it went, and to increase still further the doubts as 
to the qualifications of persons previously admitted into the service. 
Judging from the history papers—exception was taken to some of the 
questions in parliament—the standard was not high, and candidates 
were ploughed, or, as the contemporary phrase went, “‘ plucked,” for 
simple spelling mistakes. 

The presentation of the First Report to parliament was seized on by 
the reformers as an opportunity to advocate “ open,” as distinct from 
“ limited ” competition. As early as July 1855 Scully, member for 
Cork, tabled a resolution in favour of “ open ” and “ public ” examina- 
tions, meaning apparently to admit the general public to the examination 
rooms. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, pointed out that 
as no part of the present examination was oral, candidates would find 
the presence of outsiders at the written examination a serious dis- 
traction. The proposer declared “ that the present system of nomina- 
tion . . . was most objectionable.” He was seconded by Viscount 
Goderich, member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, the author of the 
famous “ Goderich test.’’” The ensuing debate is chiefly important for 
four things : (i) the government’s determination to retain the principle of 
final departmental responsibility for appointments ; (ii) that in its view 
“open” competition would be inapplicable to the lowest grades of 
official, such as tidewaiters, sub-post officers, and messengers; (iii) its 
insistence—and on this Gladstone agreed—that promotion was the 
root problem, compared with which the question of admission was of 
“secondary importance” (Palmerston reminded the House that this 
problem of promotion would be increased and not lessened by the 
admission of talented young men into the service); (iv) the belief 
expressed by the old Whig financier Baring, that the result of the 
much-vaunted competitive system would be “ to throw all the best 
appointments in the public service into the hands of the richer portion 
of the community.’’ On the division the reformers mustered 125 votes 
against the government’s 140, and Gladstone was now included in the 
minority. 

A year later the same people figured in another long debate on the 
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subject. On this occasion the government, in addition to its old 
defence, took the line that it was too early to disturb the new system, 
which was justifying itself, and that “open” competition would 
involve bringing all candidates to London, which would be an injustice 
to persons living at great distances away. In a powerful speech, a 
young member, the future Earl of Salisbury, vigorously condemned the 
proposal. He had evidently read the blue book, for he noted that 
every responsible civil servant except Wood of the Inland Revenue was 
opposed to the reform. Judging from his own recent experience in 
Church appointments, he had come to the conclusion that “‘ the most 
distinguished classical scholars were not remarkable for administrative 
ability’; besides, “ it had been too much the practice to reward dis- 
tinguished literary merit by prostituting public appointments,” witness 
Isaac Newton’s failure at the Mint. As for a knowledge of mathematics, 
classics, history and geography “ desiderated by some . . . that was 
not of the slightest use in the business of a public office.” He cited 
with approval the opinion of Sir Alexander Spearman, lately Assistant 
Secretary to the Treasury, “ that you may undoubtedly work with too 
fine an instrument and when you do, you will assuredly find that it 
will become useless.”” For his own part he believed “the supposed 
advocacy of education was at the bottom of the scheme.” Altogether, 
“it appeared to him so reactionary a scheme, such a revival of obsolete 
abuses, such a perverse system of putting the wrong man in the wrong 
place, that he for one cannot give it his support.” 

On this occasion the minority dropped to 87, and it was evident 
that so long as Palmerston remained at the Treasury there would be no 
further extension of civil service reform, just as there would be no further 
parliamentary reform. Goderich, the Bright of the movement, 
secured another debate in 1857, but not even Gladstone’s return to the 
Exchequer two years later could move the Prime Minister. He then 
contended that the present system “‘ has tended very much to the 
advantage of the public service,” though “ it is quite certain that the 
principle of competition does not always give you the man who is best 
fitted for a vacant situation.” And with that, we may leave him. 

James Wilson, who had served as Assistant Secretary at the 
Treasury since 1853, explained the merits and demerits of the new 
system in a letter to Sir George Cornewall Lewis in 1858. He confessed 
that the system produced ‘ cramming,” which, “ if it is put no higher, 
is a substitute for no test whatever but the mere chance of Parliamentary 
patronage.” 


“* And with regard to nine-tenths of appointments, those in the Customs and 
Excise, the cramming system gives in a partial way what would not be had at all. 
And I am sure that the great number of rejections in consequence of inadequate 
knowledge is acting as a stimulant to the lower classes in Parliamentary boroughs 
to educate better. Limited as the system at present is to a competitive examina- 
tion among a small number nominated and with a minimum standard of qualifica- 
tion, I believe it is working well both directly upon the service and indirectly upon 
the public. But, if it were pushed further, evils of a new kind would be 
introduced which I should be alarmed at. An open competition among all comers, 
such as Gladstone and Trevelyan wanted, I believe would be productive of an 
enormous amount of mischief.’ 


It is perhaps time to ask whether these prognostications of “ evils 
and mischief ’’ have not been partially realised. 
EpwarkD HUvuGHEs. 
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Ir all began with Friar Bacon. He believed the world was a sphere 
and in the Opus Majus suggested it could be sailed round westward. 
Two centuries later Cardinal d’Ailly copied these passages into his 
Imago Mundi, the inspiration of many Atlantic voyages. The dis- 
covery of America was in some ways a disappointment, for it seemed 
a barrier to the Orient. Until the finding of gold the Newfoundland 
fisheries appeared the most tangible result of Atlantic exploration. 
This brought England on the scene, and her attention, once attracted, 
was far from haphazard. “The British Empire, indeed, was not 
founded in a fit of absent-mindedness. . . . Its planning occupied 
the best brains of thinkers and masters of action.” During the 
Tudor period there developed what Dr. Williamson happily terms 
“‘the Oceanic Interest,’ concerned primarily with trade, incidentally 
with conquest and settlement. ‘‘ By the late seventeenth century a 
colony was valuable only as it employed English shipping and yielded 
a favourable balance of trade.”’ Perhaps the mercantilists had a 
sounder view of national well-being than has sometimes been allowed. 
English production was still small, and could not cope with large 
quantities of raw materials. “ Artificial canalisation of the supply 
had therefore much to be said for it.” As trade grew the emphasis 
changed. (How many people realise that during Charles II’s reign 
England’s foreign trade doubled?) The opening up of the Indian 
Ocean and the Pacific brought new markets as well as new materials. 
Capital accumulated and sought fresh fields of investment. Tastes 
and fashions changed. Tea-drinking and cotton goods, for instance, 
became common. The so-called Industrial Revolution followed. 
“‘ Mechanical inventions are now appearing rather as effects of quickened 
industry than as originating causes.” 

None of Britain’s competitors was able to stay the course. Spain, 
in spite of all the specie she introduced into Europe, was ever on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Holland lacked the natural resources for 
industrial development and consumed her early wealth in warding 
off Louis XIV. Despite disastrous wars French trade in 1789 was 
still very great, but the ambitions of Napoleon again destroyed her 
economy. On the other hand, the loss of the thirteen American 
colonies did not long upset the British Oceanic Interest. “If for 
‘colonial’ we read ‘ oceanic ’—a difference of emphasis—the period 
after the Treaties of Versailles [1783-1823] was one of activity and 
confidence.’ Sea-power enabled us to overthrow Napoleon’s Empire 
with comparatively light losses of men and treasure. ‘“‘ Our trade 
with Europe was hampered and partly stopped, but our trade with 
all the rest of the world increased during the struggle and held its 
position afterwards.’’ One cannot help reflecting how different the 
story is to-day. Dr. Williamson does not carry his study further 
than the opening years of the nineteenth century, when many new 
factors emerged. This brief summary may indicate the value of his 
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fresh approach. T'he Ocean in English History is based not only on 
his own researches but on discussions with other experts: indeed 
some of its conclusions are not yet established. As is usual with his 
writings it is delightful to read and tempting to quote. One last 
example must suffice. After pointing out that the quite unsuitable 
name “ Pilgrim Fathers ’’ was coined nearly two hundred years after, 
Dr. Williamson thus describes early New England: “A strong- 
willed oligarchy of English squires dominated an unenfranchised 
mass for the good of their souls, and the mass took religion as they 
found it and prospered in the economic freedom of a new country 
governed on sound business principles.”” There are many comparable 
passages in this fine book, which should be widely read. A.T. MILNE. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Seventh Year of the Reign of King 
John, Michaelmas 1205. Edited by Stpney Smitru. (The Pub- 
lications of the Pipe Roll Society, vol. Lvi1; new series, vol. xrx, 
1941. pp. xli + 383.) 


Mrs. STENTON’s labours as editor of the Pipe Roll Society’s pub- 
lications have rarely been lightened by the co-operation of other 
scholars, and it must have been with a sense of relief as well as of 
pleasure that she found herself able to entrust the preparation of this 
big and important roll to one of her pupils. Mr. Sidney Smith has 
done his work well. The text is maintained at the usual high level, 
and, if the introduction lacks some of the ease shown by the master, 
it omits nothing of significance. In fact, it is perhaps too detailed. 

The Pipe Roll of Michaelmas 1205 makes a gift of two interesting 
subjects to its editor. One is the record of preparation for an expedi- 
tion overseas, the other is evidence about the execution of a “ genuine 


monetary reform.”’ The Pipe Roll throws some light on the problem 
whether the king intended in 1205 to invade the lost Duchy of Nor- 
mandy or to sail to Poitou, as he did in the following year. Rein- 
forcing bands are known to have been sent to Poitou, and the evidence, 
collected by Mr. Smith from the entries on this roll, that Dartmouth 
was a collecting station subsidiary to Portsmouth suggests that John 


«“c 


may have “ planned a tactical move which combined a descent on 
Normandy rhein Portsmouth] and a flank attack northwards from 
Poitou,” for which Dartmouth was the starting-point. The dis- 
cussion between the king and the earl marshal and archbishop of 
Canterbury certainly seem to imply that the barons refused to go to 
Normandy. John was able very soon to organise and carry through 
a large expedition to La Rochelle. The resistance of the barons in 
1205, in other words, was due to a conviction that an expedition to 
Normandy would fail, and would expose England to counter-attack. 
John was faced by a mutiny. His own conduct in 1204 was partly 
responsible. After his recovery of purpose he postponed the expedi- 
tion from 1205 to 1206. I venture on this tentative statement because 
I doubt if Mr. Smith’s description of the failure to set out in 1205 
as a fiasco which became a tragedy is quite true. The objection of 
the barons was probably quite sound, however regrettable it may 
have been, and ameiie did not extend to an expedition to Poitou. 
In any case I should like to compare the arrangements of 1205 with 
those for the expeditions of 1206 and, in spite of renewed opposition, 
of 1214, These will be revealed by the publication of later Pipe Rolls. 
I am inclined to think that Mr. Smith has been too much impressed by 
the wealth of detail at his disposal. A comparison with the well-docu- 
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mented arrangements for oversea eee made in 1229-30 and in 
1241-42 would have been a useful check upon his tendency to regard 
the preparations made in 1205 as unique in range and intensity. On 
the other hand, his careful analysis and corrections of previous work 
on the subject are a valuable addition to the literature on medieval 
military and naval organisation. They are not affected by our 
historical speculations. 

“In the Pipe Roll a considerable amount of activity can be seen 
with regard to exchanges and mints, due no doubt to the monetary 
reform ” originated by letters patent in November 1204. Mr. Smith 
takes the opportunity to summarise the royal injunctions about the 
new coinage and to compile a table to illustrate the tenure of the 
exchanges as they appear in this Pipe Roll. A comparison between 
his description and the documents which relate to the next important 
reform in 1248 is interesting. Apart from a change in the design on 
the new coins, the main difference seems to be a closer organisation 
of the exchanges, which from 1248 were more centralised under the 
direction of the warden in London, and tended to become stabilised 
at the chief centres of trade. It is significant that, when home staples 
were established for the trade in wool, they were all settled in terms 
which had exchanges and mints. Most of these local exchanges 
existed in John’s time, but a few survivals from an earlier age, still 
found in Mr. Smith’s table, had disappeared by 1248. 

Mr. Smith has done a sound piece of work. F. M. Powicke. 


South-East Africa, 1488-1530. By Eric AxE.son. 1940. xiv + 
306 pp. London: Longmans. 15s. 


ENGLISH writers on early Portuguese expansion have tended to 
concentrate upon the first voyages to West Africa and upon their 
later extension to India and the Far East, and to give merely passing 
attention to South and East Africa as halting-places on the route 
to the East. It was high time for the development of Portuguese 
interests in these regions to receive fresh treatment in English, since 
Theal’s work has become obsolete and there are probably very few 
British scholars who keep abreast of Portuguese publications. Dr. 
Axelson, besides bringing recent Portuguese work to the notice of 
British students of colonial history, has made notable original con- 
tributions to his subject. His most remarkable achievement is the 
discovery of the remains of the farthest pillar evected by Bartolomeu 
Dias in 1488 (1487 is a common error): but he has also to his credit 
the most systematic search that has ever been made of the Portuguese 
archives bearing on his subject. Further, in an appendix of 100 
pages, he gives a detailed account of the materials in Portuguese 
archives and libraries which, if they survive the present political 
earthquakes, will be of the greatest value to all British students of 
the history of the Portuguese Empire. 

The Arab power in East Africa made the last stage in the Portu- 
guese route to India easy: ‘ Dias and Covilhi blazed the trail,” as 
Mr. Axelson says; ‘‘ da Gama simply blundered along it.”” But once 
the Portuguese had a footing in India, it seemed logical to seek control 
of the African coast. The main stronghold of the Arab traders was 
Kilwa; but the most desirable trade was in the gold of ‘‘ Mono- 
matapa,” brought down to the coast at Sofala, The struggle with 
the Arab power was treated a generation ago by Julius Strandes in 
Die Portugiesenzeit in Deutsch Ost-Afrika, though Mr. Axelson can 
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use new material to fill out the detail. Of the Portuguese attempt 
to develop, or rather tap, the Sofala gold trade Mr. Axelson, by piecing 
together scattered items of information, gives the clearest and fullest 
account yet available, though he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Mr. Hugh Tracey’s unpublished researches on Antonio Fernandes’ 
bold journeys to Monomatapa in 1514-15. For all their efforts the 
Portuguese never seem to have received more than 2000 ounces in a 
year from this trade: it may be that the output had once been higher, 
but Mr. Axelson rightly rejects Alcagova’s figures of 140-180,000 
ounces as incredible. It is not quite clear why Mr. Axelson chooses 
1530 as his closing date. If he should be able in a later volume to 
carry on the story, it would be a real service to historical scholarship. 
The book as it stands, however, is a mature work, clear and objective 
in presentation and argument; and it is not likely to be superseded. 
It is illustrated with some good contemporary maps and plates. 
W. P. MorreELL. 


The Religious Opinions of Milton, Locke and Newton. By H. Mc- 
LacuuaNn, M.A., D.D. Manchester University Press. 1941. 
217 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Tuts is a scholar’s book, written in the spirit of Locke’s dictum 
“ Our first and great duty . . . is to bring to our studies and to our 
enquiries after knowledge a mind covetous of truth.” Perhaps Dr. 
McLachlan, rightly proud of his membership of a religious community 
that has produced so many intellectual giants as well as men of excep- 
tional saintly lives, has allowed himself a certain amount of special 
pleading in proving the unitarianism of Milton, Locke and Newton. 
But provided the term is taken to signify certain theological tenets, 
and not membership of any particular sect, the case is proved. Dis- 
senters, of any type, Locke and Newton certainly were not, and no 
doubt they were justified in feeling themselves more in sympathy 
with a church enriched in their generation by the lives and teaching 
of the Cambridge Platonists, than with the narrow doctrinal view- 
point of the sects. But though, as Dr. McLachlan brings out, they 
had something in common with the Platonists in their rational approach 
to questions of dogma and their stress on the importance of ethics, 
the colour of their minds was different. Such mysticism as they 
possessed was more akin to the self-centring mysticism of the Friends, 
and inevitably they moved away from the influence of a Sacramental 
Church. 

Both Locke and Newton, philosopher and scientist, belonged to 
the new age of reason. Milton’s outlook was alike richer and more 
confused. His religion and politics were inextricably mixed, and 
while this made him the more ready to decry orthodoxy and, the 
champion of liberty of thought, to allow his own theological inquiries 
to lead him down strange paths, there were also times, as in his picture 
of Satan, when his admiration of the rebel inspired by “ the political 
passion of the Republican ” conflicted with his ‘‘ Hebraic passion for 
righteousness.’’ One could wish that Dr. McLachlan, laying aside 
detailed theological inquiry, could give us a fuller, more lively picture 
of this great poet, who was also a great fighter, magnificent, proud, 
deluded maybe but ready to sacrifice even his own genius to what he 
believed to be the cause of freedom. 

For it is in this that the value of these men’s testimony is to be 
found. Not that they believed this or that or the other, but that 


~ 
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each alike, poet, philosopher, scientist, helped to engraft into the 
thought of their country the idea of toleration, so new and dangerous 
then, so readily accepted in later generations. To-day, when freedom 
of thought and belief is challenged anew, it is fitting to pay tribute 
to these three, so different in every way, but alike in this that they 
wished for others the liberty they claimed for themselves, to seek and 
embrace the truth wheresoever they found it, “ how poor, how con- 
temptible, how unfashionable soever it may seem.” F, M. Hiauam. 


The Correspondence of Charles Arbuthnot. Edited for the Royal 
Historical Society by A. ASPINALL. Camden 3rd Series, vol. Lxv, 
1941. xviii + 268 pp. 

Tus admirably edited correspondence extends (with gaps) from 
1809 to 1850. Arbuthnot was an indispensable member of the Tory 
party who never achieved Cabinet rank. From 1809 to 1823 he was 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury and Chief Whip, a key position 
involving the management of the House of Commons and of elections, 
and a share (with Croker) in the management of the Party Press. 
The letters do not include papers relating to his official business such 
as formed the bulk of the papers of one of his predecessors, John 
Robinson, published in this Series in 1922. In 1823, owing to Cabinet 
reconstruction, Arbuthnot became First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, and was thus brought into direct official relations with George 
IV. He followed Wellington and Peel out of office during Canning’s 
Ministry, and returned in January 1828 to his old office. In June 
he became Chancellor of the Duchy on the resignation of Huskisson. 
Though each office was progressively more dignified, it was also a 
recession from the central point of political activity. Though he had 
complained bitterly of the tyranny of official business at the Treasury 
he could not easily resign himself to its loss. ‘‘ The office I hold is 
all that cd. be most honourable; but indeed it is very painful to me 
never to be consulted, & never to be mixed up in everything, as I 
used to be” (p. 105). With the fall of Wellington his official life 
ended, and he began to draw the pension (for a diplomatic post) that 
had been in abeyance since 1807. This made him one of a class 
selected by the radicals for opprobrium. His horror at the situation 
is an instructive commentary on the agitation summarised in the 
Black Book. Deeply depressed at the Reform Bill, he wrote to his 
son in March 1832 “‘. . . it breaks my heart to end my days in odium 
as a pensioner. This cuts me to the quick. I had made my own way 
in the world. what was got was got, I thought, honourably; & now 
to be turned round upon & to be considered the scum of the earth 
because I have been compensated for my services is more than I can 
bear. . . . In short it horrifies me. & you don’t know what anonymous 
letters I have had ”’ (p. 156). 

Although, as a pensioner, he was forced to resign his seat in Parlia- 
ment, Arbuthnot continued to be “ mixed up” in things, especially 
when the formation of a Tory Government was under discussion. 
His correspondence is important, not only because of his official 
position, but because he was the trusted friend of Liverpool, Bathurst 
and Peel, and above all of Wellington. His wife was ‘‘ the Duke’s 
Mrs. Arbuthnot,” a recognised channel of approach to the great man. 
Gossip naturally fastened on this friendship; the correspondence 
with her husband now printed confirms Lady Shelley’s conviction 
that it was unfounded, She was charming, intelligent, deeply versed 
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in politics, and above all, discreet. The Duke found with the Arbuth- 
nots what his wife could not give him, a “ fireside ”’ (the term: is Lady 
Shelley’s). Mrs. Arbuthnot had also a gay courage and resilience 
which her husband lacked. On her death in 1834, a crushing blow, 
Arbuthnot made his home with the Duke. Unfortunately, most of 
Wellington’s letters to the Arbuthnots are missing from the corre- 
spondence : the Duke asked for them on Arbuthnot’s death, promising 
to return them, but died with them in his possession, and despite 
requests from the family they were never recovered. 

Wellington however dominates the correspondence, which illus- 
trates his immense importance in the party and the country. His 
dicta are quoted, his popularity or the lack of it is the chief test of 
public opinion. When complimented (in 1839) on “ his never failing 
political sagacity, he said in his most characteristic manner ‘I never 
mind what I see: my life has been passed in finding out what they 
are doing on the other side of the hill’ ” (p. 204). In March 1841, 
when the Tories were anticipating return to office, Sir James Graham 
wrote to Arbuthnot: ‘ nothing less [than open rebellion in Ireland] 
should deprive the Executivé Government of the constant, steady, 
and clear light of his vast experience, superior judgment, and magic 
influence throughout the world. . . . I repeat, that his presence or 
absence constitutes in my judgment the essence of the stability or of 
the incurable weakness & short life of a Conservative Administration ” 
(p. 227). Mrs. Arbuthnot was the natural recipient of confidences 
about the Duke from members of the party, and it is interesting to 
find Ashley (Lord Shaftesbury) at the outset of his career, and in 1828, 
deeply concerned for his reputation. “Bear in mind,” he writes, 
“the country wherein, by God’s blessing, we live; its high moral 
character, and its scrutiny into the actions of those who aspire to 
rule it. Remember that it often ascribes to intention that which is 
simply an oversight. . . . Should the Duke as Prime Minister of this 
country; held to be, and proved to be the honestest man in it: should 
the Duke be a member of that hell of all hells, Crockford’s magazine 
of wickedness? ’’ He appeals to Mrs. Arbuthnot to detach him from 
the club (pp. 104-5). 

Since this is a Tory correspondence it is natural to find in it the 
usual apprehensions engendered by Reform. ‘‘ The wicked Bill being 
passed,” Arbuthnot wrote to his son in June 1832, “I consider the 
Revolution as begun & I find no one who don’t see we must see worse 
days before we can hope for better. . . . At my age I cannot expect 
to see my country in prosperity again. It drives me frantic ”’ (p. 160). 
And again, ‘“ It is quite terrible how all our friends croak. It is very 
disagreeable also, & makes London quite odious. Between ourselves, 
no one is worse than the Duke.” The pendulum swings, and he 
recovers poise. But in 1839 Peel anticipates disaster in Canada : 
“The devil himself could have contrived nothing better to sow the 
seed of permanent discord in Canada than the sending such a man 
as Lord Durham. He made his report to spite the Government, and 
did not hesitate to risk the loss of the Canadas by obstructing any 
safe settlement of the questions relating to them—<& in order that he 
might gratify his own love of popularity—and desire to be revenged 
on the Government which had not supported him” (p. 209). That 
judgment reads strangely now. Very different is a later letter from 
Peel, the supreme administrator, which shows the burden of the 
merely administrative work of a Prime Minister : 
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“ All that you say about the absence of communication is quite 
just—but where are the means during the session of Parliament ? 
The fact is that the state of public business during a session of Parlia- 
ment is becoming in many ways a matter of most serious concern. I 
defy the Minister of this country to perform properly the duties of 
his office—to read all that he ought to read, including the whole 
foreign correspondence, to keep up the constant communication which 
he must keep up with the Queen and the PRINCE—to see all whom 
he ought to see—to superintend the grant of honours and the dis- 
posal of civil and ecclesiastical patronage—to write with his own hand 
to every person of note who chooses to write to him—to be prepared 
for every debate including the most trumpery concerns: to do all 
these indispensable things—and also sit in the House of Commons 
eight hours a day for 118 days ”’ (p. 237). 

The correspondence is full of interest; it sheds light on the play 
of parties and personalities, principles and ong The serious 
student of the period will read it as a matter of course ; the less serious 
student and the general reader would be well-advised to do so. 

M. D. Grorae. 


Lord Liverpool and Liberal Toryism, 1820-27. By W. R. Brock. 
1941. 298 pp. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 

The Life and Times of Sir Robert Peel. By Sir TREsHam LEveER. 
1942. 320 pp. London: Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


SEVERAL resemblances may be traced between the subjects of 
these two books. Both were men whose early and splendid promise 
gave their friends cause for almost unbounded hopes on their behalf. 
Nor were these anticipations unrealised; yet when they reached the 
top, their advancement was due, in each case, to the faithful discharge 
of the regular duties of successive ministerial posts, and not to the 
composition of original policies or brilliant perorations. Both were 
high Tories whose leanings to Liberalism in the latter part of their 
careers appear paradoxical till it is remembered that each could claim 
a certain underlying consistency, Liverpool as having been brought 
up in a Free Trade School, Peel as the inheritor of a family tradition 
of sympathy with the factory worker which rendered it natural for 
him to be the author of a policy designed to raise the industrialist’s 
standard of living. Both too, perhaps, had acquired, through long 
and meticulous discharge of departmental duties, something of the 
permanent civil servant’s indifference to purely party policies and 
party labels. Lastly, the reputed mediocrity of both was the target 
of political wit, and even scorn, particularly Disraeli’s, whose pungent 
gibes have eclipsed his own more generous appreciations of them 
when he laid his jesting cap aside. 

The Tory Liberals of Mr. Brock’s book are Huskisson and Robinson 
on the economic side and Canning on that of Foreign Affairs. By a 
careful examination of original documents that author has been able 
to show that Liverpool closely controlled, and in some cases even 
directed, their policies. The conception of him as a mere figure-head 
has to be abandoned, as that of Canning as the reverse of Castlereagh’s 
foreign policy long has been. Another fallacy which this book — 
to refute is the view that the danger to the State from the disturb- 
ances which succeeded the Peace were non-existent, the fears of 
Government imaginary, and its severity unjustified, This is inci- 
dental merely, for it is the third decade of the century which is Mr. 
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Brock’s main subject, and no future historian of those years can 
afford to neglect the fresh view of Liverpool and his policies which he 
has put forward. 

Commencing a modern biography is like the experience of the 
expectant father who waits impatiently downstairs, a victim to the 
successive fruitless attempts of the household to divert his mind by 
means of every kind of irrelevant gossip from the one subject on 
which its anxiety is set—the Birth. Sir Tresham Lever is kinder to 
us than many, for he allows Robert to come into the world before we 
have read quite a twelfth of the book, but not before we have heard 
all about Bridgewater and the canals, Stephenson and the locomotive, 
and much more irrelevant matter. Even after this digressions are 
numerous, and are responsible for avoidable errors. In relating the 
Walcheren expedition, the celebrated, though, as usual, misquoted, 
lines on Chatham and Strachan appear to have tempted him to rank 
the Admiral almost as low as the General, and the ft narrative 
of the first Afghan War is disfigured by the misspelling as well as 
mistranslation of Sir William Macnaghten’s last known words. The 
author has made little use of unpublished papers, drawing principally 
upon well-known books, such as Walpole’s History, which he has 
copied freely—sometimes without those disfiguring quotation marks. 
He tells us little or nothing about the Insurrection Acts, the Com- 
bination Acts, or the Maynooth grant, Peel’s administration of the 
Chief Secretaryship for Ireland—which has always struck this reviewer 
as the most brilliant thing in his career—his Home Secretaryship and 
his work as Premier in directing and controlling his colleagues, are 
inadequately treated. The author’s discussions on the more con- 
troversial points in Peel’s career are, however, most just, and are 
perhaps the best things in the book. A. F. FREMANTLE. 


Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. Vol. 1: Problems of 
Economic Policy, 1918-1939. Part2. By W.K. Hancock. 1942. 
xii + 355 pp. London: Milford (for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs). 16s. 


Wir this volume Professor Hancock concludes, for the present at 
least, what must surely be one of the best works of contemporary 
history ever written. Beside the co-operative monument of the 
Cambridge History of the British Empire, raised in the years between 
the wars, Mr. Hancock has set another monument, more individual in 
its architecture and perhaps for that reason more perfect of its kind. 
One characteristic at least the two works have in common, the scholar’s 
desire not to distribute praise or blame so much as to understand. 

Mr. Hancock has been content not to cover the whole field so long 
as he could illuminate it all by skilful selection. In the volume now 
before us he has concentrated his attention upon the evolution of the 
“ settlers’ frontier” in Southern Africa and the evolution of the 
“ traders’ frontier” in West Africa, The real starting-point of his 
South African survey is the time when the South African economy 
was transformed by the discoveries of diamonds and gold and, as is 
less often remarked, by the end of free pastoral expansion. These 
new developments ‘“ made landownership precious and depressed the 
condition of those who did not share this privilege”; the “ system of 
economic feudalism ”’ known as labour tenancy began to disintegrate, 
the “ poor white” problem became chronic and the problem of the 
urbanised native came to the front. In the new circumstances the 
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Cape liberal tradition in native policy, which found expression in the 
opportunity of the franchise rather than in any positive programme, 
fought a losing battle against the trekker tradition of racial differentia- 
tion. The summing up of this trekker policy by General Hertzog 
in the word “ segregation ’’ was misleading, for “‘ the white rulers of 
South Africa cannot bring their racial aspirations and their economic 
necessities into conformity with each other”; and the discriminatory 
legislation introduced in the name of segregation was ‘‘ a challenge to 
the ideal by which the Commonwealth justifies itself to the world.” 
“* Nevertheless,’” Mr. Hancock adds, in a characteristically balanced 
judgment, “ the contrast and the challenge can be exaggerated.”” The 
land legislation of 1936 and, still more, its administration, and the 
Wage Board policy of recent years, suggest a more progressive outlook 
within the limits set by the accepted native policy of the Union; 
whilst agricultural progress on the native reserves of Southern Rhodesia 
and soil rehabilitation in the protectorate of Basutoland hold out some 
prospect that progressive administrators may yet make segregation a 
word of hope and not of frustration for the natives. 

The only criticism it occurs to the reviewer to make of this en- 
lightening survey of modern South African development has reference 
to the account of the origin of the colour bar in industry. It origin- 
ated, says Mr. Hancock, on the diamond fields, ‘“ among British 
workers under the Union Jack. . . . From the Kimberley diggings 
the colour bar was carried by English-speaking workers into the 
mining areas of the South African Republic ”’ (p. 40). A little later 
on, he refers to these workers as “‘ British immigrants.’ But it was a 
long time before the Kimberley diamond fields needed or received the 
highly skilled miners of Cornish or Australian origin who earned such 
high wages on the Rand in the ‘nineties and later; and the colour bar 
in mining had begun to harden years before. In the earliest days on 
the diamond diggings heavy unskilled work was done by both white 
men and natives, on some claims by the white partners alone. Then 
it became customary for white men to restrict themselves to over- 
seeing and sorting, though sorting was often done by natives under 
European supervision. A reluctant Government was forced by public 
opinion on the diggings in 1872-5 to restrict claim-holding by natives 
or coloured persons (and the coloured people rather than the raw 
natives must surely have been the real target of the agitation); but 
this was some years before a large-scale capitalistic diamond-mining 
industry came into being. The wage discrimination which came with 
the advent of the skilled working miner merely confirmed and hardened 
a racial discrimination which already existed, which South Africans 
had in fact imposed upon the society of the mining frontier. 

The development of British West Africa has so often in recent 
ag been considered from the point of view of administration that 

. Hancock’s historical approach and economic emphasis are a 
refreshing change. He shows how the struggle against the slave 
trade which opened the new chapter in West African history led 
logically to “ the inland penetration of Africa and the establishment 

a new political and economic order in the interior.” The logic was 
poreins before it was followed out: “ the evangelicals seemed to 
uave forgotten their dreams of a great expansion inland ’—or was it 
that Livingstone had diverted their interest to South Central Africa ? 
However, with Sir George Goldie the advance was resumed and in due 
course an effective political authority was established inland. But 
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if political authority was to result in social progress it needed increas- 
ing revenue, and that meant increasing productivity. This has (in 
Kenya, in the Belgian Congo, and elsewhere) often been used as an 
argument for a plantation economy; but in British West Africa first 
climatic conditions and later Government policy decided otherwise. Mr. 
Hancock, however, is not content, like some students of the problem, to 
dismiss the case for plantation economy with the contemptuous word 
“ exploitation.”” He shows the necessity of a more positive agricultural 
policy if the alternative method of peasant cultivation is to justify 
itself in a competitive world. The exclusion of planting in any case 
has not meant the exclusion of large-scale European commercial enter- 
prise; and the problems raised by this enterprise, with its curious 
alternation between fierce competition and combination, are fully and 
critically examined. So are the social problems raised by the fact 
that ‘“‘ Europe’s commerce and its money-measurements really have 
brought the African into a new world’’; and the co-operation of an 
enthusiastic civil servant has enabled the author to study this new 
world in microcosm in the Gold Coast village of Akokoaso. It is to 
be hoped that administrators will see that they have something to 
learn from this keen, honest, and searching inquirer into their prob- 
lems: that the student of British imperial history has much to learn 
from him will be obvious from this review. The book is at once an 
historical masterpiece and a tract for the times. W. P. Moret. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Kar. PLoEtz’ epitome of history, Auszug aus der alien mittleren 
und neueren Geschichte, appeared seventy years ago, and was intended 
as a handbook of historical facts for the use of students and the con- 
venience of the general reader. It proved a popular work, but despite 
many revisions it has long been out of date. In An Encyclopedia of 
World History (G. Harrop, 25s.) Professor W. L. Langer has attempted 
the task of bringing it into line with modern needs. He and his 
fifteen collaborators were faced with an impossible task. For modern 
use no amount of revision of the original text was adequate, for 
Ploetz wrote as a German and treated European history primarily 
as it touched his own country’s development. The changes Pro- 
fessor Langer felt bound to introduce had to be drastic. Almost 
nothing of the substance of the old book remains: there has been 
much excision and expansion and many new sections have been 
added, with the result that the editor can fairly claim that the book 
is no longer a manual of European history with some perfunctory 
reference to other countries, but genuine world history in which the 
geographical divisions are dealt with on their merits. Some idea of 
the proportions of the book will show where emphasis has been placed. 
The prehistoric period goes from pp. 1-19, ancient history pp. 21-140, 
medieval history pp. 141-378, early modern history to the eighteenth 
century pp. 375-536, the nineteenth century pp. 557-922, the war 
and post-war period pp. 923-1144, The number of genealogical 
charts has been greatly increased and many new tables and numerous 
maps have been added, The result ia a book which might well find a 
place on school library shelves as a very useful work of reference. 


Tue Karly English Text Society has shown initiative and wisdom in 
the issue of I'he Parker Chronicle and Laws, edited by R. Flower and 
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H. Smith (Early English Text Society, 1941, £3 3s.). The volume is 
a facsimile of the fifty-six folios of the Corpus Christi Cambridge MS. 
173, which is the most important manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. As the editors point out, the manuscript is valuable alike 
as the original form, developing stage by stage of the first English 
history in English, and as a compendious specimen of the changes 
from century to century in the Anglo-Saxon script. In a brief fore- 
word the editors state that they have accumulated much material for 
an exhaustive discussion of the many paleographical and bibliographical 
problems which need to be examined. The war, however, has made 
it impossible for the editors to complete their investigation, so it was 
thought advisable to issue the collotypes separately, leaving the intro- 
duction to be published in better times. Naturally the editorial work 
of these scholars will be awaited with great expectations, but in the 
meantime students are provided with an excellent facsimile repro- 
duction where they can begin to worry out for themselves some of the 
problems which will doubtless be thoroughly dealt with in the intro- 
duction to the work. 


ALTHOUGH there is general agreement that local history should 
occupy an important place in the school syllabus, practice halts 
behind theory because of obstacles of different kinds. One difficulty 
is the lack of suitable books, and Our Hast Anglian Heritage, by 
Lilian J. Redstone (Methuen, 3s. 6d.-and 2s. 3d.) deserves to be widely 
studied by those who seek a solution of this problem. It tells the 
story of England from an East Anglian viewpoint, illustrating national 
developments by comparison and contrast with local examples. The 
book consists of three sections, of which the first describes the physical 
structure of the area and its settlement by successive invaders; the 
second comprises ten chapters, each sketching the growth of one 
aspect of civilisation in England—religion, transport, overseas migra- 
tion, etc.; and the third, called ‘ Organised Life of the People,’’ deals 
with legal and political institutions. Each chapter has a business-like 
bibliography, and Mr. Cecil G. Trew’s drawings are pleasant to the 
eye and closely connected with the text; the only obvious defect is 
that the picture-map of East Anglia on p. 152 is on too small a scale 
to be really useful. Miss Redstone’s profound knowledge of her 
subject goes with a simple, easy style of writing. The teachers must 
decide whether this is the kind of book they want; it is certainly one 
of the best attempts yet made to meet their needs. G. P. 


AutHovucH “The Treatise on Love”’ by Andreas Capellanus has 
been printed several times both in the original Latin and in transla- 
tion, the present text, edited, under the title of The Art of Courtly Love, 
by Professor J. J. Parry (Columbia U.P., Milford, 1941, 18s. 6d.) is 
the first edition in English. 

The present work is designed primarily for students who are 
unable to cope with medieval Latin, and the translation follows the 
Latin text as closely as is consistent with good diction. The editor 
has provided a brief introduction, which furnishes some useful historical 
information about Eleanor of Aquitaine and her circle and about the 
influence of Andreas’s treatise in the later Middle Ages, but he may 
well prove misleading in what he says directly or indirectly upon the 
highly controversial matters of the origins of courtly love and upon 
the nature of the courts of love. Nor is it really sufficient, in dis- 
cussing the palinode which constitutes the third book of the treatise, 
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to dismiss it as a necessary convention and to regard it as evidence 
that the author was “ a none too sincere cleric.” To do so is to over- 
simplify the thoughts and feelings of an age which sought unsuccess- 
fully to reconcile the ideals of Frauwendienst with the claims of religion. 
The treatise has been well described as “one of those capital 
works which reflect the thought of a great epoch [and] which explain 
the secret of a civilisation,” and now that an easily accessible edition 
is available, a study of it may well be regarded as complementary to 
any general study of medieval society, and more especially to a study 
of the poets from Chrétien de Troyes to Spenser who have made 
courtly love their theme. G. M. 


In Discussion of Holidays in the Later Middle Ages (New York, 
Columbia University Press) Miss Edith C. Rodgers has produced a 
very useful little monograph. Starting from a study of Nicholas de 
Clemanges’ treatise critical of medieval holidays, the De novis cele- 
britatibus non instituendis, the essay has developed into an examination 
of the medieval attitude to holidays from about 1200 until the Re- 
formation. After a brief description of the early medieval practice 
concerning holidays, the author has collected references from medieval 
literature under various headings, such as the theory of orthodox holiday 
observance as defined by the canonists, the various protests against 
non-observance of holidays, the general growth of opinion hostile to 
holiday observance, and suggestions for reform in the later middle ages. 
The work is well documented and has a detailed bibliography. It 
will prove to be a useful collection of data for the study of an important 
chapter in the social history of the late middle ages. 


In A Handlist of Masonic Documents, compiled by D. Knoop and 
G. P. Jones (Manchester University Press, 5s.), these authors who 
have done so much for masonic students have added to their good 
works by providing a handlist to documents most commonly required 
in tracing the rise and development of freemasonry. While in the 
main the work will be of greatest use to students of freemasonry, for 
whom, indeed, it has been produced, it contains much valuable informa- 
tion about manuscripts which will make a wider appeal. It is certainly 
a book which should be within reach of students working on economic 
and social history, especially those concerned with such questions as 
masons’ customs and organisation and with the nature of masons’ 
wages, conditions of work and problems of a similar kind. Where 
documents have been printed the authors have gone to special pains 
to indicate where the printed text may be found. 


Concerning the Education of a Prince, edited by J. M. S. Allison 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 12s.), contains the correspond- 
ence of the Princess of Nassau-Saarbruck with Baron Grimm and 
Diderot, 13 June to 15 November 1758. The occasion of the corre- 
spondence was the completion by Diderot of his famous play Le Pére 
de Famille. He was in search of a patron and Grimm advised him 
to get permission to dedicate it to the Princess. The letters which 
followed are slight and have no great importance, but they are offered 
by the editor as a pleasing illustration of the influence of the teaching 
of some of the philosophers on the important persons of their time. 
The main theme of Diderot’s letter is an old one, the education of the 
virtuous Prince. He does not treat the subject with the mastery 
shown by some of his predecessors, but his ideas are significant: he 
is expressing what the eighteenth-century humanitarians thought the 
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prince should be in theory and practice. The editor has contributed a 
very neat introduction to the correspondence. 


Tue editing of The First Churchwardens’ Book of Louth, 1500-1524 
(O.U.P., 1941, 15s.) was undertaken by the late Rev. R. C. Dudding 
as a labour of love to raise money for the restoration of the fabric 
of Louth church, and in so doing he has made a useful contribution 
to the steadily growing accumulation of Lincolnshire records available 
in print. The churchwardens’ records written up year after year 
furnish an intimate picture of church administration and of social 
life and customs among a small Lincolnshire community, and as such 
will be of general interest, while for Lincolnshire people they will have 
an added interest in that they trace the building of the church’s famous 
spire from the laying of the first stone in 1500 until its completion 
fifteen years later. The story of the part played by the local guilds 
along with the merchants and humbler men and wqmen in finding 
money for the work is a fine record of joint enterprise. 

The death of the editor while the work was in the press no doubt 
accounts for certain fairly obvious faults in editorship, and for errors 
and omissions in the introduction and indexes, but these are not of 
such a nature as to interfere with the usefulness of the text. An - 
index of personal names and a glossary would have been useful 
additions. G. M. 


THE present generation, though inclined to deprecate the mis- 
sionary work of the last ceritury, still appears to be interested in 
David Livingstone. In Some Letters from Livingstone, 1840-72 
(Milford, 1940, 12s. 6d.) Mr. David Chamberlin of the London Missionary 
Society has made his selection almost entirely from the period before 
1856, when Livingstone completed his journey across Africa and 
became famous. The letters are thus concerned largely with his 
work as a missionary among the Bakwains. They add little to the 


knowledge of events provided by Livingstone’s own works and the . | 


biographies, but they are excellent as letters, and illuminate his 
character and point of view. They are full of common sense, often 
seasoned with humour, and remarkably free from the clichés of early 
Victorian evangelical piety, whilst the descriptions of African life are 
alike vivid and convincing. The occasional medical details may 
make the book unsuitable for inclusion in school libraries; but the 
picture of Livingstone’s work would be incomplete without them. 
The book has a brief introduction by Professor Coupland on the 
significance of Livingstone’s career. Mr. Chamberlin’s editorial 
work is almost too unobtrusive: it might have been better, for 
instance, to elucidate the references to Cape politics on p. 248 and to 
make it possible by a larger map or maps to follow Livingstone’s 
movements a little more closely. But the book as it stands is a wel- 
come addition to the literature on Livingstone and on nineteenth- 
century Africa. W. P. M. 








